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PI sta Successful Honey Show.—In a pri- 

iii | vate letter, Mr. John D. Hutchison, of 
4 oil! | Glasgow, Scotland, says their Cale- 
hina |donian Honey Show was a complete 





success in everything except the 
weather. The entry receipts amount- 
ed to £65 ($325) for the four days, and 
he thinks had the weather been favora- 
ble, the receipts would have been 
largely augmented. He reports, on 
Aug. 10th, splendid weather, and a 
large number of the bees are away to 





Planting for Bee Pasturage. 





Two of our correspondents propound 
the following questions in regard to 
| planting for bee pasturage : 

1. What time of year is best to sow 


bay pe it thle tall with aenis } the heather. Hesays: ‘* Should the 


|3. Is it of any use for hay? 4. Where weather continue fine, we expect to 
|can I get some seed of the Simpson | havea large surplus of heather honey.” 
honey plant ? 
1. In early fall is best, then youwill| ggWe have received the 28th 
|get some bloom the next season. If| Annual Premium List of the Knox 
| sown in early spring, catnip, cleome, | County (Ill.) Fair. In Class J, of 
|motherwort, or mignonette can be | which Mr. C. W. McKown is Superin- 
sown with it to give a honey bloom | tendent, there is quite a liberal list of 
| the first season, after which the sweet premiums for the best display of 
‘clover will take care of itself. If) honey, bees, implements, etc., and we 
|sown alone, we would prefer about 8 | predict Mr. McKown will make his 
‘to 10 pounds per acre; if with some- | Class one of the most attractive and 
| thing else, 4 to 6 pounds per acre. It) successful at the Fair, even if com- 
| Should be sown early enough to get a | pelled to make most of the exhibits 
good freezing, which will not hurt} himself. It is very encouraging to 
catnip or motherwort. Cleome must | observe the interest being awakened 
| be sown in the fall. |in apiarian matters among the mana- 
2. Yes. gers of fairs and expositions; buta 
3. We have heard the question an-| few years, and no premium list will 
| swered both affirmatively and nega-| pe complete without a liberal recogni- 
| tively; but think if cut early it would | tion of apiculture as one of the lead- 
| make excellent hay, certainly equal to ing rural occupations. 
| We know it makes good adie 


| red clover. 
stock pasture. , ts At the recent Bee and Honey 
. We e nas anew, but suppose i | Show of the Caledonian Apiarian So- 
Doteetbagele egapayoon aPoge d ered ciety, at Glasgow, several entries were 
those who may have it for sale. | made for the premium for best colony 
of foreign bees, but the judges made 
no award, as none were deemed per- 
fectly pure. This, we suppose, in- 














ta We have received compliment- 
ary tickets to the St. Joseph, Mo., In- 
ter-State Exposition, to be held Sept. 
4 to9, 1882. We shall not be able to 


cluded Italians, Cyprians and Syrians. 
We can hardly imagine what could 








Notte ben be present, but hope the apiarian de- 








Qrewon for Bees.........cceccsssscessseeeees partment will be a very interesting 
“ POV EN occcrccescccosoccgesoooosooococese 56 . s 
Lrossing Stock... ceieececcteceeaceeeeeee | 556 | and attractive feature of the Exposi- 
DE! Si ncbiteeedhadeeseeebebesnadedouins 556 





556 | tion. 


have been the standard by which 
judgment was rendered, if none of 
the eminent exhibitors could showa 
perfectly pure colony of foreign bees. 
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Practical Co-operation. 





Bee-keepers have cause for congrat- 
ulation, in view of the great interest 
recently being manifested by the 
managers and directors of the leading 
expositions and fairs in the country, 
in recognizing the importance of scien- 
tific apiculture. One after another 
they are rapidly falling in line, and 
one after another bee-keepers are ap- 
preciating the necessity of encourag- 
ing this liberality, and of doing their 
part toward making the bee and honey 
department of each of these popular 
gatherings as attractive and instruc- 
tive as possible. It is the most feasi- 
ble and remunerative method of edu- 
cating the great mass of consumers to 
the desirableness of using a pure 
article of honey as a common diet, to 
the exclusion of the vile conglomera- 
tions now palmed off on the public as 
strained honey, etc. Once asuspicion 
is aroused against those swindlers, and 
it will soon deepen into a conviction ; 
once convince the public your honey 
is pure and wholesome, and its use will 
become popular. Therefore, every 
bee-keeper placing an attractive article 
of honey on exhibition, and bees for 
manipulation, is not alone adding to 
the interest of the exposition, but is 
enriching himself by advertising his 
product, and benefitting the public by 
introducing a wholesome and econom- 
ical article of diet for their consump- 
tion. 

In this connection we cannot for- 
bear calling special attention to the 
action of the Executive Committee of 
the Michigan Central Bee-Keepers’ 
Society, in calling their Society to 
meet in Convention ‘‘two weeks before 


the Annual Fair of the Central Michi-| q 


gan Agricultural Society, for the pur- 
pose of making the final arrangements 
for a large exhibit of bees, honey and 
apiarian supplies.” 

This is feasible and practical co- 
operation, and will accomplish more 
permanent, remunerative good, than 
all the rings and resolves and wire- 
pulling could attempt, for it brings 
the producers face to face with their 
customers—the consumers, and gives 
each an opportunity to relate the 
special merits of his own goods. Again, 
it places the combined indorsement of 
a large and respectable society upon 
the special exhibit of each individual 
member, which will go further in the 
estimation of the public than the as- 
surances of all the middle-men in the 


Exposition is again coming to the 
front with a liberality worthy of the 
co-operation of every bee-keeper in 
the great Missouri Valley. One year 
ago they took the lead by placing the 
apiarian department under the efficient 
management of Hon. R. 8. Musser, of 
St. Joseph, Mo., who, by his well- 
directed efforts and untiring zeal, 
succeeded in making it the most at- 
tractive feature of their truly success- 
ful exposition, and as a practical and 
notable result, the honey crop of the 
Missouri Valley failed to be sufficient 
to supply a remunerative home de- 
mand, and St. Louis and Chicago 
dealers have been obliged to make up 
a large deticiency. This year the St. 
Joseph Inter-State Exposition have 
largely increased their Society and 
special premiums, and their list is one 
of the most liberal in the country. It 
is worthy of mention, that the local 
bee-keepers appreciate the permanent 
benefits of last year’s efforts to the ex- 
tent of themselves offering special 
premiums to stimulate competition in 
the exhibits and perfection in the im- 
plements. The bee department this 
season is under the able supervision 
of Mr. D. G. Parker, who will himself 
enter the arena as an exhibitor of 
albino bees. 


We give publicity to the following 
letter from Hon. R. S. Musser, of St. 
Joseph, Mo., bearing date Aug. 22, 
1882: 

EDITOR BEE JOURNAL: The weath- 
er for the last two weeks has been 


very favorable for a honey flow, and 
the bees have had quite a harvest. 


A fine display of honey at the St. 
Joseph Inter-State Exposition is now 
an assured fact. The Exposition com- 
mences Sept. 5, and continues six 


ays. 
Mr. J. L. Smith, of Lawson, Ray 
Co.. Mo., will exhibit several colonies 
of Cyprians and Italians. 

Mr. D. G. Parker will exhibit one 
colony of albinos. 

In making up the Exposition premi- 
um list, the premium for the best 
arranged bee hive was unintentionally 
omitted. Our enterprising fellow- 
townsman, Mr. Frank G. Hopkins, 
comes forward with a special of $10 
for the best arranged bee hive for all 
purposes, and the Association will 
add its diploma. Here isachance for 
practical invention among the en- 
thusiasts in bee-culture. 

The Association through its Secre- 
tary, C. F. Ernst, is doing everything 
to make the apiarian departigent a 
success. 

The officers of the Association 
would be very glad to have you at- 
tend the Exposition this fall, so that 





community. 
The St. Joseph, Mo., Inter-State 


you might see the result of your visit 


amount to over $200, and are the most 
liberal yet offered. Among the spe- 
cials is one of $20, for the best 20 
pounds of honey exhibited by any 
lady not a resident of Missouri. This 
should awaken the emulative efforts 
of many of the fair apiarists, several 
of whom, notably Mrs. L. Harrison, 
Vice President for Illinois of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Soci- 
ety, and the Misses Wilkins and Mrs. 
Baker of Michigan, are apiarists of 
no mean merit. 

What with the many very able bee- 
keepers’ societies and conventions to 
harmonize action and customs, and 
the liberal inducements and facilities 
being held out by fairs and exposi- 
tions, we do not see how a more 
effective system of co-operation can 
possibly be inaugurated, especially if 
bee-keepers themselves turn out en 
masse to attend these conventions 
and fairs, and bear each his share of 
the burden in counseling wisdom and 
giving instruction. The fact of the 
apiarian department being novel and 
attractive, is proof positive that the 
public need enlightenment regarding 
its exhibits, and the more they are 
familiarized with it, the greater will 
be the demand for its products. 


te 


g= We learn, by private letter, that 
Mr. Frank Benton has removed from 
Larnaca, Cyprus, to Beyrout, Syria. 
We have not been advised as to the 
cause of his change of location. Can 
it be that he is abandoning the propa- 
gation of Cyprian bees, and has re- 
moved to facilitate the rearing of 
Syrians with greater purity ? 








= We will supply sample copies of 
the BEE JOURNAL and large colored 
posters to any who may make a dis- 
play at the coming fairs, to aid in get- 
ting up clubs. 

ee We have received the Catalogue 
of small fruits and grape vines, for 
1882, of E. P. Roe, Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y. Itcontains 20 pages, 
embracing everything in his line. 








«The census report, 1880, will 
make the largest book ever published. 
It will consist of 30 volumes, and will 
cost $1,000,000. To be of any value, it 
ought to be issued to the public soon- 





«& When changing a postofiice ad- 
dress. mention the old as well as the 





and interesting lecture last year, on 
| Bees and Loney. 


| new address. 


The premiums, general and special,. 
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and County Fairs of the country. The 


~~ \requisites to success are generally 
» | premiums, in keeping with the im- 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Honey and Bee Shows.—The Ameri- 
can Agriculturist gives the following 
on Honey and Bee Shows in Europe 
and America: 


One of the features of the apiculture 
of Europe is the holding of large ex- 
hibitions of bee products and apiarian 
implements. he bee journals of 
Great Britain, France, and Germany 
are full of accounts of these large and 
interesting Honey Shows. Sogreat is 
the skill displayed in making the ex- 
hibits, and so attractive are the dis- 
plays, that it is no rare thing for the 
Shows to be visited by kings and 
queens. Surely the European apiarists 
find it advantageous to make these 
exhibitions, or they would not con- 
tinue them year after year at great 
expense of time and labor, Not only 
are these meetings noted for their 
beautiful honey shows, but numerous 
essays, lectures, and discussions in 
connection with them,: serve as edu- 
cators in apicultural science and art. 


Heretofore the honey exhibits in 
America have consisted of a few 
pounds of second-rate honey and a lit- 
tle beeswax, tucked away in some ob- 
scure corner, and sandwiched in be- 
tween maple-sugar and syrup and 
sorghum-molasses. The premiums 
have ranged among the cents, and oc- 
casionally, in some unusual cases, have 
even reached a dollar. There was 
nothing to induce producers of honey 
to make exhibits, and still less to ex- 
cite the interest or attention of visitors. 
Of course bee-keepers are to blame for 
this state of things, as no business 
demonstrates its importance at expo- 
sitions unless its patrons possess sufli- 
cient enterprise to push it forward. 
Itis very strange that American apiar- 
ists who have gone to the front in 
every other line of agricultural pro- 
gress, have been so slow to recognize 
the great opportunity to advance the 
interest of their pursuit by encourag- 
~ nang patronizing these exhibitions 
of bees, honey, ete. Owing tothe fact 
that some of our leading bee-keepers 
had visited Europe, and witnessed the 
substantial advantages that resulted 
from these Honey Shows, there were 
two successful exhibitions of this kind 

eld in America last year. These 
were at St. Joseph, Mo., and at To- 
ronto, Canada, and so attractive were 
they, that no other part of the Fairs 
received so favorable comment from 
the press. Tons of honey were on exhi- 
bition at Toronto, and thousands of 
pounds were sold there. Bees were 
also exhibited and manipulated at the 

‘ir, and the exhibit was further 

aided by the display of all the numer- 

ous and valuable implements and ap- 

— that aid the bee-keeper in his 
rk. 

. The place to hold these exhibitions 

18 In connection with the several State 





ortance of apiculture, a separate 
building in which to hold the display. 
aroom fitted with gauze, so that the 
bees can be manipulated each day, 
with no fear from “—. even by the 
mosttimid person. The honey should 
be taken in quantities, both comb in 
sections and extracted honey in jars 
and tin pails. This should be put up 
with the greatest neatness, and la- 
beled in an attractive manner. Some 
of it should be putin glass crates, so 
as to teach visitors how to present the 
honey for sale at the groceries. There 
should also be a large exhibition of 
wax, foundation, implements, and ex- 
tractors, so that the decision of the 
judges, who should be experts, may 
carry weight withit. The best colony 
of bees should be taken, so ventilated 
that the bees will not suffer, and ar- 
ranged that they can be so shown that 
every Visitor may see how easy it is to 
handle bees without harm. Wire 
eg may be so arranged around the 

ive that there need be no danger of 
exciting the fears even of the visitors. 
If the bees are properly ventilated, 
and fed a little every day, they will 
not suffer by being taken to the Fairs. 





Driving away Red Ants.—In Our 
Home and Scienee Gossip, the following 
experiment is given : 


Professor Leidly states that when 
he purchased his present residence, 
while it was undergoing repairs, he 
noticed a fragment of bread left by 
the workmen in one of the second 
story rooms swarming with little red 
ants, Apprehending that the house 
was seriousiy infested, to ascertain 
whether it was so he placed a piece 
of cake in every room from cellar to 
attic. At noon every piece was found 
covered with ants. 

Having provided a cup of turpentine 
oil, each piece was picked up with for- 
ceps and the ants tapped into the oil. 
The cake was then replaced and in 
the evening was found covered with 
ants. The same process was gone 
through the following two days, morn- 
ing. noon and night. 

The third day the number of ants 
was greatly diminished and on the 
fourth there were none. He at once 
concluded that they were all destroyed, 
but in the attic he found a few feed- 
ing on the dead house flies, which led 
him to suppose that the remainder 
had become suspicious of sweet cake. 

He accordingly distributed through 
the house pieces of bacon, which were 
afterwards found swarming with ants. 
This was repeated with the same re- 
sult for several days, when in a like 
manner with the cake, the ants finally 
ceased to visit the bacon. 

Pieces of cheese were next tried 
with the same results, but with an un- 
doubted thinning in the multitude of 
the ants. When the cheese proved no 
longer attractive, recollecting the 
feast on dead flies in the attic, dead 
grasshoppers were supplied from the 
garden. 

These again proved too much for 











the ants, and after a few days trial 
neither grasshoppers nor anything 
else attracted them. They appear to 
have been thoroughly exterminated, 


nor has the house since been infested 
with them. 





Toads and Bees.—The Canadian 
Farmer says: 


Those who keep bees need to look 
out sharply for toads. Go among the 
hives in the “ gloamin’,” and ten to 
one you will see a solemn toad beside 
each of them, with face upturned 
heavenward, as though praying. So 
he is, phonetically me ; but pho- 
nography, with all its advantages, 
fails here, for you must spell that 
word with an “‘e.” He is preying on 
your bees, and if you watch him 
closely you will see him, every now 
and then, dart out his long, slimy 
tongue, and gather them in with a 
celerity and gusto perfectly marvel- 
lous. Toads are valuable in a garden, 
but destructive in an apiary. 





Manufacturing Supplies.—A corres- 
pondent of the Canadian Farmer takes 
exception to the views of the editor in 
the following language: 


You say every bee-keeper should 
make his own hives (which advice is 
good), and I ey ny make his own 
extractor, make his own comb foun- 
dation, and everything he uses, rear 
his own bees and queens. Now the 
same might be said of the farmer. 
He should make his own wagon, mow- 
ing machine and horse rake, ploughs, 
and all other implements, rear all his 
own stock. But how is he to get 
started, besides most of the above ar- 
ticles could not be made _ without 
proper machinery. It would not pay 
every bee-keeper or farmer to get 
such machinery, therefore, one gets it 
and manufactures for his neighbors, 
hence a supply dealer. 











«The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will meet at Chicago, Il., 
on Tuesday and er: Oct. 17 
and 18, 1882. The office of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal has been kindly ten- 
dered as a place of meeting. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all bee-keep- 
ers, and especially those of the North- 
western States, to be present. The 
meeting takes place during the last 
week of the Inter-State Industrial 
Expositlon, to enable all to obtain re- 
duced railroad rates. First session at 
10 a. m. C. C. MILLER, Pres. 

©. C. COFFINBERRY, Sec. 





t= Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 
->e 

g= We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JouRNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text-Book, in cloth, for $2.75; or with 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, $2.50. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Sale of Comb Honey—No. 1. 





G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





Owing to pressure of business, a 
sick and helpless father to care for, 
and a large correspondence to keep 
up,I have not been able to give the 
last part of my series of articles as 
soon after the second part as I had 
expected to, but as this is the time we 
are all thinking about marketing our 
honey, perhaps these last will be in as 
good time as if written earlier. On 
page 390 we had our honey ali graded 
and crated in nice shape,Yready for 
sale at any time that we could get 
prices to meet our views as to the 
value thereof. How to best sell a 

iven production is a question of vital 
importance. Many seem to overlook 
this fact, and by their actions tell us 
that a large production is about all 
they are after. I have known parties 
to pride themselves about the large 
production of butter they could get 
from a given number of cows, hurry- 
ing it off to market in an unseasona- 
ble time, and selling it at a low figure, 
thereby realizing less for their large 
production than did their more saga- 
cious neighbors with % the amount. 
Just so honey is often forced upon the 
market at a low price by those not 
posted, while the live bee-keeper will 
get nearly 4¢ more for his crop from 
having a full knowledge of the value 
of his production. 

Hence, after producing a crop of 
honey, the next thing to do is to thor- 
oughly post ourselves regarding its 
value. We frequently see men sell- 
ing nice honey at 12 to 14 cents per 
lb., when the same article was worth 
18, claiming that the price they sold 
at was all they could get for it at the 
market they werein. This might be 
so, but the cause of so doing was, in 
not being posted regarding the price 
paid in other markets. Much honey 
is yearly sold in Syracuse, N. Y., at 
quite a low figure, while if the person 
selling was posted regarding the value 
of honey in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, such sales would not be 
made. Thus, these sales by parties 
not posted keeps the market so low 
that the wide-awake bee-keeper has 
no chance to place his production ina 
market near home. ut how shall 
we ascertain the true value of our 
honey? By reading the BEE Jour- 
NAL we can find out the market quo- 
tations in the different cities about 
us. Thus,if New York quotes honey 
at 20 cents per lb., our product is 
worth that less the expense of getting 
it there, and the commission charged 
by the merchant we consign it to. 
For example: to get the vest express 
rates I go to Syracuse, N. Y., where 
the rate of $1 for 100 lbs. is given on 
honey to New York City. As this is 
gross weight, the weight of the crates 





must be deducted, by which we find 
that it costs about $1 for every 85 lbs. 
of honey—say 14 cts. per lb.—so it 
will be sure to cover all expenses of 
getting to market. Next deduct 10 
per cent. for selling (as this is the 
price charged by most commission 
merchants), and we have 2 cents more, 
or 3 cents in all, which taken from 
20 cents, shows that the actual value 
of our honey at home is 1694 cents as 
compared with the New York market. 
Now figure on Chicago, Boston and 
other markets, and see if any of these 
will do any better, and in this way 
you can find out the highest value of 
ed crop, and where it will pay you 

est to ship, thus being thoroughly 
posted in the matter. aving done 
this, we are prepared to sell at home 
or abroad. 

First, then, I will speak of selling 
at home. Having ascertained the 
value of our honey, we go to our near- 
est town with an average sample of 
our honey, and ask our grocer what 
he can pay for honey. If he can pay 
cash down as much into 1 cent per Ib. 
as I have found it to be worth by the 
above line of reasoning, I sell it to 
him. My reasons for so doing have 
been, that in case of selling outright 
I have the money at my disposal, and 
can often invest it so as to make more 
than the penny a pound would amount 
to before a return was made from the 
commission man, for seiling on com- 
mission sometimes proves to be a 
slow process of disposing of our pro- 
duction. If our grocer does not offer 
us the price we have figured our honey 
to be worth, show him the quotations, 
and our line of reasoning, which will 
often change his opinion by convinc- 
ing him that we are not trying to beat 
him, nor get more than our honey is 
really worth. Thus we make a tour 
through all the towns about us, and 
if we produce but a few hundred lbs., 
all can be disposed of, providing our 
friend who “sells for a song” has not 
been ahead of us. If we are given to 
peddling, there is but little trouble in 
selling quite a large crop throughout 
the surrounding country, but in this 
case the bee-keeper needs considera- 
ble time at his command. The price 
of the honey should also be put enough 
higher than we have proven the real 
value to be, to cover all the necessary 
expenses of retailing our crop. In 
selling in this way, a good plan is to 
go over the route, or send a boy a 
week in advance of the time we ex- 
pect to sell, with a little honey asa 
sample, and printed slips telling what 
flowers the honey is made from, the 
price per lb., and when we shall come 
around with it forsale. Let the bo 
leave a small piece of honey at eac 
house and one of the printed slips, 
and upon going around you will find 
the way opened for quite an extensive 
sale of honey in a retail way. Several 
years ago, being short of money to pay 
my taxes, and having a little second 
quality honey on hand, I started out 
on the above plan, to see if I could 
not meet this certainty (‘* taxes’), 
which is classed with ‘‘ death ” as be- 
ing the only two certain things in this 
life. I left a sample and slip at 30 
houses, which numbered 115 inhabi- 





tants. According to the time ap- 
pointed on the slips I was there with 
the honey, and the result showed 153 
lbs. sold, or an average of 114 lbs. to 
each person, thereby securing enough 
to meet the collector’s bill and some to 
spare. However, as 1 dislike to ped- 
dle, I generally adopt other methods 
of sale; yet when a person has the 
tact to sell, there is no way more 
profitable than this in my humble 
opinion. My next will be selling in 
large cities and shipping on commis- 
sion. 
Borodino, N. Y. 





For the American Bee Journal 
This Season’s Honey Crop, etc. 





J. R. BAKER. 





My bees have not done so well up to 
this time, this season, as they did last. 
They have gathered enough honey to 
fill their brood chambers chock-full, 
and have stored a good deal of sur- 
plus; and they are now working very 
industriously. Should the frost be 
late in coming, and the weather be 

ropitious from this time on, I shall 
lave a very fair crop. As ‘“‘hope is 
the anchor of the soul,’’ I shall use it 
for my consolation until I realize its 
full fruition, or be compelled to take 
my place in the ranks of those who 
have had hopé so long deferred that 
the heart has become sick. 

And now, I have a little joke to tell 
on myself, and a word of encourage- 
ment for the ladies who contemplate 
engaging in apiculture. Mrs. Ellen 
Gray, who lives a fourth of a mile 
from where I keep part of my bees, 
concluded last fall that she would like 
bee-keeping, and asked me to sell her 
several colonies. I let her have 20 
colonies in 10 frame Langstroth hives, 
for which she paid me eight dollars 
each. She knew positively nothing 
about the business, only what little 
she had gathered from a visit or two 
to my apiary, and the little she gleaned 
from my conversation on the subject, 
for you know bee-keepers will talk, 
and talk bees and honey, too. Well, 
when I made the sale of the 20 colonies 
to the lady, part of the contract was 
that I should give her such advice and 
instruction as [ thought necessary to 
assist her to a successful career as all 
apiculturist. All the bees, both hers 
and mine, were put in one cellar for 
the winter, and when spring came and 
the cheerful sunshine began to warm 
this part of the world into new life; 
when the blue birds cheered our hearts 
with their merry notes at the funeral 
of old winter, and the buds of the wil- 
low and maple and elm commenced to 
unfold themselves under the inviting 
warmth of the king of day, the lady 
bee-keeper and myself commenced to 
talk bees with a relish that only those 
can appreciate who revel in the songs 
of birds and the beauty of opening 
flowers and the merry hum of the 
tireless bees, as they sweep over 
mountain and valley, garnering the 
precious nectar that is poured out 12 
amber drops from the great and eX- 
haustless storehouse of nature. 

I performed my part of the work as 
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best I could, lending her Prof. Cook’s 
“Manual of the Apiary” and the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL, and selling 
her Mr. A. I. Root’s ‘A B C” book. 
My student seemed very much in- 
terested in her new vocation, and 
learned, as I thought, very rapidly. 
Having much work to do for myself, 
as the season advanced, I had to let 
the lady look after her interests with 
but very little assistance from me. 
And now, ladies, I am humiliated, for 
the student has excelled her teacher 
in honey production, the first season 
after she embarked in the business! 
She has got, to date, twice as much 
honey from the same number of col- 
onies as I have. 

Mrs. Gray did not trust to “luck.” 
She has no faith in it; but she went 
to work right, and victory is hers. 
She has 40 colonies in most excellent 
condition, halfof them crowding the 
boxes and sections with beautiful 
honey, and a good prospect at present 
for harvesting a big crop by. the end 
of the season. Who can show a more 
successful student? And who will say 
that ladies cannot make successful 
bee-keepers ? 

Keithsburg, Ill. 





For the American Bve Journal. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Association. 





ARTHUR TODD. 





The members of the Philadelphia, 
and Vicinity Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, met in the evening of the 14th 
inst. at the residence of the Secretary, 
Mr. Hahman. 

This gentleman has kept a colony 
or two of bees some years with vary- 
ing success, but this year having made 
astudy of the best literature he can 
obtain, has gone more scientifically to 
work, and witb results eminently satis- 
factory. His visitor were well re- 
warded for any extra trouble in reach- 
ing Mr. Hahman’s out-of-town resi- 
dence by an inspection of his neatly 
kept and prosperous apiary. The 
Inysteries of the hive were unfolded, 
and opportunity given to see comb 
foundation in process of being worked 
out, the queen bee, and all the little 
bees. 

Mr. Hahman stated that he com- 
menced the season with 3 colonies; 
about swarming time, he founda stray 
swarm on his grounds which, having 
Supplied with a good home, they 
deigned to accept and so made his 
Stock four. His first 3 colonies yielded 
five swarms which were all safely 
hived. Afterwards by division Mr. 
Hahman increased three, so that now 
at the end of the season he has 9 
strong colonies, and 3 fairly good. He 
has sixty pounds of extracted honey 
Which he will sell at 8c. per lb.—$4.80. 
Forty pounds in section boxes, all 
Sold at 20c. per lb.—$8.00. Reckoning 
his increase in bees as eight colonies 
at $5.00—$40.00; this, together with 
$12.80 for honey, makes the respecta- 
ble sum of $52.80 for profit account 
in 1882. 

Having had a most enjoyable time 
the members returned to town, prom- 
ising to renew the visit next year, 


hoping on that occasion to be able to 

congratulate the worthy Secretary on 

still greater apiarian successes. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 18, 1882. 
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Given ys. Any Foundation. 





JAMES HEDDEN. 





In replying to Mr. Caldwell’s article 
on page 520 of the BEE JOURNAL, I 
wish to say that we agree in three 
particulars of the discussion : 

Ist. The merits of the different 
styles of foundation are worthy the 
consideration of the apiarists of this 
country. 

2d. That there is a decided differ- 
ence does not admit of a doubt. 

3d. That we should, in a friendly 
spirit, bring out all the good points in 
this important branch of our business. 

But upon nearly every other point 
in his article we differ, and it seems 
to me Mr. Caldwell is surely in error. 
I will call the reader’s attention to two 
facts: Ist. No report has ever been 
made in favor of any foundation, 
against the Given, by any person who 
used and tested both styles thoroughly. 

Several reports have been made, 
and many more doubtless soon will be 
(I have quite a number of private re- 
ports), in favor of the Given over the 
Dunham foundation, by parties who 
have thoroughly tested both. As Mr. 
Caldwell has nowhere told us that he 
has ever tried the Given foundation, 
we fairly infer that he never has, 
hence, when he says he makes first- 
class foundation on the Dunham mill, 
do we not have the right to ask by 
what standard he uses the words 
‘first-class’ ? How does he know ? 
He further says his Dunham founda- 
tion satisfies a most fastidious class of 
customers. Now,I think I know how 
he comes by the idea that his custom- 
ers are of a most fastidious class— 
first, because any supply dealer will 
soon think that, and second, he may 
have had his foundation found fault 
with by some. 

He thinks I failed because I was not 
a good mechanic. Let us call it so. 
That proves that a poor mechanic can 
succeed nicely with a machine as well 
made and adapted to its purpose as is 
the Given press, since I have suc- 
ceeded in making more sheets per 
minute and per hour than Mr. Caild- 
wellhas yet claimed, and that, too, 
with less daub and trouble of lubrica- 
ting. I get the impression that Mr. 
Caldwell is of a conservative turn of 
mind; that he never says, “Give me 
better things, I want a better hive,a 
better bee, a better extractor, a better 
smoker, better foundation, ete., as 
did Langstroth, Vandervort, Coffin- 
berry, Bingham,and others. He says: 
‘*Matchless rolls,” ‘‘tried friend,” “I 
am satisfied,’ ‘“‘my customers are 
satisfied,” etc. 

How many of these customers do 
you suppose ever used Given or Van- 
dervort foundation, either of which I 
found superior to Dunham founda- 
tion? How many of them ever used 
any foundation before? Had I been 





of this turn of mind I would once have 


said of the first Root foundation, “I 
am satisfied; ”’ then of the Dunham, 
‘*‘T am more than satisfied;” then of 
the Vandervort,‘‘Ilam most satisfied;”’ 
then of the Given, “I am more most 
satisfied,” then of the 1882 improved 
Given, ‘**I am so satisfied that I do not 
want any more of these good satisfy- 
ing things.” But I say to Mr. Given, 
‘Give us a better press and a better 
book.”’ I have said so, and he replied, 
**In 1883 I will doit.” In my judg- 
ment he will. The man who has out- 
done all others, can then look forward 
to the achievement of outdoing him- 


self. 

Mr. Caldwell says, ‘‘the test of the 
pudding isin the eating of it,” and 
then follows by saying that I say: 
‘*Hiveaprimeswarm on 8 wired frames 
of Given foundation, and in 48 honrs 
(2days) we have 8 splendid combs 
completed ;” then says he has hived 
swarms on 11 frames filled with Dun- 
ham foundation, and in 38 days it 
would be filled with comb and honey, 
and every comb drawn out in a perfect 
manner. ‘Perfect’? compared with 
what? Oneofhis that dropped down ? 
I do not see that, as he states it, he is 
ahead. But to accomplish this he tells 
us that three things are necessary ; 
“Ist, The foundation must be made of 
good tough wax; 2d. It must be fas- 
tened to the frame in the most perfect 
manner ; 3d. It must {in his opinion) 
be made on the Dunham foundation 
machine.” 

Well, here is where the superiority 
of the Given wired foundation is es- 
tablished. 1st. Foundation made of 
any pure wax will stay perfectly in 
place, and be quickly drawn into per- 
fect combs, that jarring, extracting 
and sun-heating will not displace. 2d. 
It need not be fastened to the frames 
atall. 3d. Such foundation cannot be 
made onthe Dunham mill. Is the 
above what Mr. Caldwell calls a test ? 
There may be as much difference in 
the success with which a bungler like 
me, and an expert, like Mr. Caldwell, 
would have in getting foundation 
rapidly and perfectly drawn, as in. 
their ability to manufacture on the 
Dunham mill. 

The only slight advantage {I have 
over Mr. Caldwellis that 1 have owned 
two Dunham, three Vandervort, and 
three Given machines. I have made, 
used and sold, far and near, thousands 
| of lbs. of these three sorts of founda- 
tion. I have conducted careful and 
comprehensive tests with the three 
sorts (Root included as the 4th), and 
that, too, in company with employees, 
'students and visitors. I have also 
sent two and three sorts to parties or- 
dering, and asked for tests and reports. 
I have also a part of the time employed 
an expert mechanic whois noted for his 
ability as a machinist, to assist in the 
manufacture of foundation. I found 
the press much the easiest to operate, 
and its products much the easiest for 
the bees to make into the best combs. 





During my experiments of former 
years, I had Dunham foundation made 
| by various parties, the best of which 
| was 83 lbs. made by Mrs. Dunham, 
‘and of this lot she ‘wrote me she 
}earned wax and all in the making. 
| This, too, fell behind the Given of first 
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manufacture. The Vandervort, while 
not equal to the Given, always showed 
asuperiority overthe Dunham. Now, 
there are quite a number of Vander- 
vort mills in use, and some in the hands 
of those who do or have owned Dun- 
ham mills, and I ask for a report from 
some of these parties who speak more 
from experience than prejudice. I 
have many one pound sections of honey 
marked “G,” “V,” and *“*D,” and we 
are eating them on our own table, as 
we need them, and the G’s are the 
only combs that you cannot detect 
that foundation was used in. 


Mr. Caldwell closes by assuming that 
there is no better machine than the 
Dunham, because he says he ‘ventures 
the assertion that where 1 pound of 
Given is made and sold, 100 lbs. of 
Dunham is disposed of in like manner.’ 
I suppose he really thinks that ex- 
travagant statement is true. Should 
I allow my mind to reason down to 
my own little experience, I would 
think the same of the Given vs. the 
Dunham, because my trade is now all 
Given, the demand tor Dunham and 
Vandervort running down so light 1 
stopped trying to make these sorts 
at all. 

But let us examine this specimen 
argument. Will Mr. Caldwell be so 
kind as to let us know how many 
pounds of foundation we shall have to 
sell from the Given mill next season 
to make that the best mill, and its 
work superior? I never knew before 
that you could make and sell enough 
foundation of any sort to make it the 
best foundation. By this reasoning 
the Root foundation excels the Given 
and Vandervort, if not all other sorts, 
Dunham included. There certainly 
was a time, only a few seasons ago, 
when the Root was the best mill, and 
its product the best foundation in the 
worid, measured by this standard. 
This standard, given by Mr. Caldwell, 
is a great boon to apiarists; all we 
need to do now, to place all the styles 
of foundation in their proper class of 
worst, bad, good, better, best, is to 
take the foundation census. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Aug. 17, 1882. 


P.S.—At the “eleventh hour” Mr. 
Caldwell is saved; he says: ‘If there 
is a better machine made, I want it,” 
and I say, Mr. Caldwell there is, and I 
look forward to the near day when 
you will know it as well as I do. 
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No **Gap”’ Here in Honey Flow. 


Cc. W. MCKOWN. 








Some speak of a “‘gap” in the 
honey season. There has been no gap 
here this season since white clover 
first blossomed. It was 8 or 10 days 
later blossoming than usual, but the 
quantity was simply immense, and 
plenty of rain has kept it booming till 
the present time. The linden flow 
was extra good (though several days 
later than usual), and blossomed very 
unevenly; while the blossoms were 
dying on one tree, they were just be- 
ginning to open on the next. Thus 
it continued much longer than com- 


mon. While it was at its best, the 
bees deserted the white clover to a 
great extent, but returned to it when 
the linden failed. There are about 
forty acres of buckwheat near my 
apiary, sown at intervals for five 
weeks. ‘The first sown is now white 
with bloom, while the last is only 
cleverly up. Very many bees are at 
work on it, while some still cling to 
the white clover, and the sweet clover 
is by no means neglected. 

I have not weighed the surplus from 
but one hive this season. Up to Aug. 
7th it had yielded 203+ lbs. of extracted 
honey. This, mark you, is from a 
single colony, excluding the product 
of two swarms it sent out. 

My bees are still swarming; had 
three swarms to-day. Such a long, 
steady honey flow has caused the 
queens to lay es mae producing 
bushels and bushels of bees. I have 
put a great many swarms in with 
other colonies, which is not advisable, 
as in many cases I have found them 
queenless soon after uniting. I think 
No. 1 bees kill No. 2 queen, and No. 2 
bees kill No. 1 queen. When swarms 
cluster together, I invariably hive 
them together. Have hadas many as 
four big swarms together in this way, 
and gave them room by tiering up, 
and it is wonderful how quickly they 
will gather 100 lbs. of honey. When 
they have clustered together at least 
one queen is safe. 

I began the season with 60 and have 
more than doubled notwithstanding 
all the uniting, doubling up and piling 
together I have done. Think I shall 
have a big report to make when the 
season closes. 

Gilson, Ill., Aug. 17, 1882. 
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Queen Shipping Cages. 








W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 





To have queens arrive in good con- 
dition is very desirable to both ship- 
per and receiver. To open a queen 
cage upon its arrival, and find the 
queen dead, is often a greater disap- 
pointment and loss to the purchaser 
than the sending of another queen is 
to the breeder. As Mr. Poppleton re- 
marks, on page 411, it is a great ad- 
vantage to know that a certain num- 





ber of queens are sure to arrive in 


| good condition within one or two days 


|of a given time; and, to help bring 
about such a happy state of affairs, in 
general, please allow me to describe 
the cage and feed that I have been 
| using the past year. 

The cage is the old-fashioned 
| wooden cage, made by sawing up % 
lumber into strips 12 inches wide, 
boring 14 inch holes, 3+ inches apart 
from centre to centre, then boring two 
& holes close by the side of each inch 
and a half hole. Of course the holes 
are bored nearly through the strips of 
wood. With a + inch round iron a 
hole is punched through the thin par- 
tition that divides the large hole from 
the two small ones, and it is through 
these + inch holes that the bees gain 
| access to the feed with which the 3 
| holes are filed. After astrip of wood 








has been made up into cages. it is cut 
up into pieces of different lengths; 
some pieces containing only one cage, 
others two, while the longest pieces 
contain three cages. After reaching 
their destination, the cages are easily 
separated with a saw. 
utitis to the kind of feed with 
which the cages are provisioned that 
Lattribute my wonderful success in 
sending queens during the last year; 
the loss being only one queen out of 
400. The queens have been sent to 
nearly every State and Territory in 
the Union, including California, Utah, 
Texas, Georgia and Maine; also to 
Canada. This feed in — granu- 
lated sugar moistened with honey to 
the consistency of a stiff paste. 1 wet 
the sugar with honey pretty thor- 
oughly, then allow it to stand a day or 
two, when the sugar will settle to the 
bottom (it does not dissolve), the 
honey can then be scraped from che 
top, and the sugar will be of the 
proper consistency for putting into 
the cages. Mr. I. R. Good, of Nap- 
panee, Ind., who is the discoverer of 
this feed, prepares it by putting in 
plenty of honey, and, after allowing it 
to stand afew days, pours it into a 
dish or box having a wire cloth bot- 
tom, which allows the excess of honey 
to drain out. Mr. Good has shipped 
hundreds of queens this season, send- 
ing them all over the country, and has 
lost only two. He says that this kind 
of feed is better than anything else 
when sending bees by the pound. 
During the warm weather I send 
about ten bees with a queen; but, as 
the weather gets cooler, it is, I think, 
better to use a larger cage, and put in 
more bees and more feed. I do not 


put in old bees with jagged wings,. 


neither those that have just hatched, 
but bees that are, as nearly as I can 
determine, about a week old. 


In order that you may see exactly 
how the cage is made, and then, per- 
haps, be enabled to give your readers 
a better description of it than I have 
done, and also that you may see the 
condition in which its bees and queen 
arrive, 1 will send you a cage contain- 
ing an untested queen and eight or 
ten bees. 

Rogersville, Mich., Aug. 15, 1882. 


{The cage and bees have been re- 
ceived. We cannot improve upon 
Mr. Hutchinson’s description of the 
cage. There were 10 bees accompany- 
ing the queen, and all were as bright 
and lively in the cage, four days after 
their arrival, as they were when put 
in. With this cage and description of 
feed, we are convinced a queen with 
her retinue will endure a fortnight’s 
journey with perfect safety. We have 
seen many of Mr. Good’s shipments 
this season, and in no instance was 
there even a dead bee in the cage. A 
great mistake is frequently made in 
giving the queen and bees too much 
air in shipping long distances, or for 
continued confinement, as they quite 
easily chill, and changes in climate, or 
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‘from the heat of day to the cooling 


air of night, are quite as wearing as 
There can be 
nothing better, as.a feed, than a com- 
bination of pure sugar and honey. 
The queen has been introduced to a 


queenless colony, as a recompense for 


her imprisonment.—ED. |] 





For the American Bee Journal. 
The Yellow Races of Bees. 





J.P. MOORE. 





I send an article which I think has 
never been published in the BEE 
JOURNAL, entitled ‘‘ The Principles 
of Bee-Breeding,” by Frederick Wil- 
liam Vogel, of Schmanshafel, Brand- 
enburg, Prussia, translated from the 
German by the late Samuel Wagner, 
as follows: 

If we carefully consider the topics 
embraced in No. 1 of our programme, 
we shall recognize, as the substance of 
them, this query, ‘“‘Is it possible to 
produce an improved breed of bees ? 
And if so, what are the principles of 
breeding which we must adopt ?” 

I do not deny that on this question 
I shall speak with a certain degree of 
complacency, for that which I have 
to communicate is not derived from 
the indulgence of an idle fancy, but is 
based on observations made at the 
hive—the only sure, living and pure 
source of apistical science. 

In a discourse on the production of 
an improved breed of bees, we have 
‘to fix clearly in our minds the distinc- 
tion between variety and race, for the 
two ideas are not unfrequently con- 
founded, or used ina very arbitrary 
sense. The idea of variety includes a 
certain amount of constitutional prop- 
erties. In bees there are, among 
others, good or bad temperaments, 
swarming propensity or the want of 
it, disposition to build drone comb, 
etc., etc. Allow me to include all 
such constitutional properties under 
the general term ‘ characteristics.” 
Variety, accordingly, is based on the 
characteristics. Corporeal markings, 
size and color, do not come into con- 
sideration in determining the idea of 
“variety.” If the bees of any par- 
ticular district are distinguished by a 
marked propensity for swarming, or 
by any other special characteristics 
we are warranted in designating them 
asa ‘‘ variety.”’ Thus, in my estima- 
tion, the heath bees of Luneberg, 
those of Lower Austria, etc., etc., are 
Simply new varieties of our well- 
known black bee. The peculiar con- 
stitutional properties which charac- 
terize varieties are rooted in the psy- 
chical or spiritual nature of the in- 
‘sect, and are elicited by the kind or 
quality of the pasturage, by particular 
modes of management, by diversity 
of climate, or some other dominating 
peculiarity of the district. Accord- 
ingly, these constitutional properties 
‘disappear or are lost by lapse of time, 

y removal to a different locality, and 
thus subjecting the insect to ‘other 
climatic influences and other condi- 





Hence, it is obvious for the produc- 
tion of an improved breed, mere vari- 
eties are of very snbordinate account. 
At the same time, however, I contend 
that the production of an improved 
breed of general value—that is, one 
equally suited to all parts of an ex- 
tensive country—is an impossibility. 
On the other hand.I am clearly of 
opinion that, for each particular dis- 
trict, possessing marked peculiarity 
of climate and pasturage, an improved 
breed specially suited to those condi- 
tions, may be produced. And in this 
aspect, the existing varieties of the 
honey bee are of high significance 
and value. 

The meaning and extent of the idea 
expressed by the term race have long 
since been settled by science. The 
term embraces a certain amount of 
external corporeal markings, among 
which are size and color. When the 
bees of any extensive region, or even 
of a limited district, are found to be 
strikingly distinguished by their large 
or small size, by the Color and quality 
of their pubescence, or of the tint of 
their dorsal bands, from the common 
type of the honey bee—assuming as 
such, for the present, our common 
black bee, we are warranted in desig- 
nating them as a distinct variety or 
race; and that each variety or race 
has its own distinguishing consti- 
tutional characteristics is generally 
known. ; 

I am not of opinion, however, that 
in order to produce or improve breed, 
recourse must necessarily be had to 
the foreign races which have been in- 
troduced among us, though it is often 
alleged that we should, from the start, 
have availed ourselves of them, and 
have endeavored thus to originate an 
improved breed. But had that course 
been adopted we should hardly ever 
have reached a satisfactory result. 
The pure races. would have disap- 
peared under our hands long before 
we could have succeeded in substi- 
tuting an improved breed for them. 
It was much wiser to labor primarily 
to secure an ample stock of pure races, 
while at the same time the peculiar 
characteristics of each were assidu- 
ously studied. And now that both 
these points have been attained, we 
are placed in a position favoring and 
furnishing means and facilities, for 
the origination and production of an 
improved breed. 

Permit me now to communicate the 
results of a series of experiments all 
of which had for their object to ascer- 
tain the principles which should guide 
and govern us in the endeavor to pro- 
duce and establish an improved breed 
of bees. The experiments instituted 
were so numerous, that they might be 
told by fifties or hundreds. 

1. CROSSING THE BLACK BEE WITH 
THE ITALIAN.— When the Italian bee 
was introduced by Dzierzon, it was 
supposed that the workers produced 
by the Italian queen, fertilized by a 
black drone, would show an inter- 
mingling of the external markings of 
the parents. But this was soon found 
to be a mistake. In the second gen- 
eration already, degeneration became 
apparent—the hybrids divided numer- 


tions of management or pasturage. | ically, one portion resembling the 





Italian, and the other the black bees. 
For the purpose of experiment, I con- 
tinued breeding in these two direc- 
tions, and in the fourth or fifth gen- 
eration reached again on the one 
hand the pure Italian bee; and on the 
other in the fourth degree, the pure 
black bee. The hybridism of the bee 
was thus again resolved into its ataval 
elements. The facts thus experi- 
mang ascertained are, however, of 
very subordinate significance; elucid- 
ating only the coloration of the hy- 
brids. Of higher and much greater 
practical value, on the other hand, is 
the solution of the inquiry. ‘* Do the 
constitutional characteristics of the 
two become commingled in the black- 
Italian hybrids? Or are those of the 
one variety or race simply transmitted 
to the other ?”’ It is well known that 
very different answers have been 
given to these questions. Some breed- 
ers state that the hybrids of the black 
and Italian bees possess the constitu- 
tional properties of the Italians; 
while others allege the direct con- 
trary. Some assert that the hybrids 
are more irascible than the black 
bees; others again say they are less 
so. Some declare that they will store 
more honey, while others say they 
will store less, etc. The truth is, the 
constitutional properties of the two 
are of an exceedingly subtle nature, 
which makes it extremely difficult to 
base a reply on the results of a cross 
between them. It is only by crossing 
the black bee with the Egyptian that 
we can obtain any clear light on the 
point under consideration. 

2. CROSSING THE BLACK BEE AND 
THE EGyPpriAn.—When the Egyptian 
bee was consigned to me by the Ber- 
lin Acclimatization Society, I was of 
opinion that this bee was of little or 
at most of only slight importance in 
a scientific point of view, for I sup- 

osed then that whatever was to be 
earned of the proposed mysteries of 
the bee had already been revealed by 
means of the Italians. Now, how- 
ever, I feel assured that the future of 
apistical theory pertains to the Egyp- 
tian bee. : 

Very soon some of the Egyptian 

ueens became fertilized by drones. 

“he workers produced by these queens 
were not perceptibly larger than the 
pure Egyptian workers, and in other 
respects still resembled the Egyptian 
type very much. The drones pro- 
duced by these queens—since impreg- 
nation exerts no direct influence on 
them—were still pure Egyptian. I 
now raised some young queens from 
these impurely fertilized mothers, and 
employed the Kohler process to secure 
their fertilization by black drones. 
According to the experience derived 
from crossing the black bee and the 
Italian, the workers produced by such 
queens should have been numerically 
one-half black bees, and the other 
half Egyptian. But whenthe hybrid 
workers made their appearance, our 
anticipations were not realized. The 
hybrids diverged in two directions in- 
deed, but the parental markings 
showed themselves mingled or melted 
into each other, in a portion of the 
progeny. A portion of the workers 
resembled the Italian workers so per- 
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fectly, in color, size and_characteris- 
tics, that no expert could distinguish 
them from pure Italians. Another 
ortion of them still resembled the 

gyptian bees, showing a black body 
covered with a grayish pubescence, 
and manifesting the constitutional 
characteristics of the Egyptians. 
These observations led me to suppose 
that, probably ages ago, the Italian 
bee may have originated from a cross 
of the black bee with the Egyptian. 
I communicated this conjecture to 
Dr. Gerstaker of Berlin and other 
friends. The latter received the sug- 
gestion with great disfavor, regard- 
ing itas derogatory and dishonoring 
the Italian bee, and it required no in- 
considerable labor to convince them 
that the conjecture had no reference 
whatever to any supposed value or 
want of value of any variety of the 
honey bee, but was of a purely scien- 
tific nature; and that one variety 
might,in economic value still rank 
high above another, though it be 
clearly demonstrated to be of hybrid 
origin. Dr. Gerstaker informed me 
that he was unable to distinguish the 
workers produced by a cross of the 
black bee with the Egyptian, from the 
pure Italia» workers; but that I had 
assigned no reason for my hypothesis, 
and that the geograpical distribution 
of the honey bee militated against it. 
I then again carefully studied the ex- 
cellent little treatise by Dr. Gerstaker, 
on ‘** The Geographical Distribution 
of the Honey Bee,” and found that 
the geographical distribution of the 
races furnished no conclusive argu- 
ments either for or against my views. 
Here the idea occurred to me that the 
conjecture would attain to the high- 
est degree of probability, if a hybrid 
queen of the second or third genera- 
tion should be found to produce 
drones which could not be distin- 
guished from Itaiians. Impatiently 
did I await the return of spring. The 
drones finally made their appearance 
and diverged likewise in two direc- 
tions; one portion could not be dis- 
tinguished from Italian drones, while 
another portion resembled the Egyp- 
tian drones in size, but having black 
bodies with grayish pubescence. I 
then raised young queens from an 
Egyptian hybrid queen of the second 
degree of degeneration, and arranged 
to have them fertilized by drones de- 
rived from the same mother, but bear- 
ing Italian markings. The workers 
produced by these queens resembled 
the Italians, while the drones diverged 
in the two directions adverted to. I 
now proceeded to breed in and in from 
the hybrids thus obtained, and in the 
third and fourth generations all the 
drones bore the Italian markings. It 
might here be objected that, on ataval 
principles, these hybrids must revert 
to their distinct parental or primal 
races, as is*the case with hybrids of 
the black bee and the Italians. But I 
have now before me black Egyptian 
hybrids of the nineteenth generation, 
and these still retain their character- 
istic markings unchanged alike in 
queens and drones and _ workers, 


though father intensified in degree 
and permanence. Firmly established, 
therefore, do J] regard this fact—from 


a cross of the black bee with the 
Egyptian, a hybrid is produced which 
no man can distinguish from the 
Italian bee. 

Now what do these observations 
teach? For brevity’s sake I will ex- 
press the question thus: Did Divine 
Omnipotence, when placing the ani- 
mal creation upon the earth provide 
in each case only one primitive pair ; 
or did He create each race at once in 
larger groups? And if the latter, 
were all the animals of the same class 
perfectly alike as regards size and 
color? Or did God create directly 
the different races of the honey bee ? 
When we reflect that no mortal eye 
witnessed the grand act of creation, 
and further consider that no reply 
can be deduced from any known laws 
of nature, they may be regarded as 
highly presumptuous. But the arro- 
gance apparently involved in them 
vanishes at once, when I state that I 
have not deduced the reply from my 
own mental cogitations, but from facts 
with which I became acquainted when 
crossing the common Dlack bee with 
the Egyptian. My observations con- 
strained me to accept two primitive 
races for the honey bee. A portion of 
each of these races certainly existed 
since the dawn of history, and these 
I denominate original or primary 
races. In the course of time others 
arose from the crossing or intermix- 
ture of the primary races, and these I 
call derivative or secondary races, or 
varieties. The black bee and the 
Egyptian I regard as primary races. 
The Italians, Cecropians, Syrians, 
Chinese, etc., ete.—‘ who can count 
| the peoples ? who name their names ?” 
|all these are nothing more than the 
| hybridous product springing from the 
| two original races—mere derivative 
|or secondary races. I venture to say 
| that if all these mixed products be 
| entirely removed, leaving me only the 
pure black bee and the pure Egyp- 
tian, I could speedily reproduce any 
desired secondary race, by crossing 
those two primaries. Possibly, the 
strikingly black honey bee of Mada- 
gascar may yet prove to be another 
primary race. 

3. CROSSING THE ITALIAN BEE AND 
THE EGYPTIAN.—What has hitherto 
been said is of subordinate import- 
ance, so far as regards the production 
of an improved breed; because it re- 
fers only to the color or markings, 
which it may be thought desirable to 
give to the improved breed. But of 
higher and more practical importance 








race transmissible to another ? 
if so, is this to be effected by means 
of the queen or drone ? or, again, do 
the constitutional properties of the 
two races or varieties become so com- 
mingled or melted into each other by 
the cross, that new and special con- 
stitutional properties are the result ? 
In breeding we have hitherto relied 
mainly on the queen. We said—‘ this 
is a choice, populous colony, with a 
fine prolific queen, therefore, we must 
use some of its blood for raising 
queens.” But I do not believe that 
in the endeavor to procure an im- 
proved breed, it is sufficient to have 





regard only for the qualities of the 
queen. According to my observa- 
tions, those of the drone, too, must be: 
taken into account. 

In order to accumulate facts, it be- 
came necessary to cross the Italian 
bee with the Egyptian, because these 
two are the exact counterparts of 
each other, as regards constitutional 
characteristics—the Egyptians having 
a fiery temperament, while the Italian 
is of a placid and gentle disposition. 
The first inquiry was: Does the tem- 
perament reside in the seminal fila- 
ment, or in the egg? In other words, 
is the seminal filament the germ of 
the young bee, or is the egg ? 

When first the seminal filaments 
were discovered in the generative 
fluid, it was thought that each was 
the incipient germ of a nascent crea- 
ture, and that the young animal is 
nothing more than a‘fully developed 
seminal filament. Accordingly, it was 
assumed that the egg only contained 
the reguisite nutriment for the suste- 
nance and development of the semi- 
nal filament. Now, if this were in 
reality the germ of the nascent crea- 
ture, the constitutional properties 
must be inherent in the drone. But 
every bee breeder is aware of the fact 
that an unimpregnated queen lays 
eggs which produce drones exclus- 
ively; and he. further knows that 
worker bees occasionally lay eggs from 
which living creatures are developed, 
and that these are invariably drones. 
From these facts it is evident that the 
egg contains the germ of the young 
bee. Let us now inquire what ob- 
servations and experiments further 
teach. Icrossed pure Egyptian queens 
with Italian drones. In the hybrid 
progeny, the constitutional properties 
—the temperament—of the Egyptian 
seemed completely obliterated, as it 
were, and those of the Italian substi- 
tuted. I next crossed the Italian 
queens with Egyptian drones, and 
the progeny displayed the Egyptian 
characteristics wholly. Hence, it was 
manifest that the temperament of the 


| bee resides in the seminal filament. 


Accordingly, in our endeavors to pro- 
vide an improved breed, our atten- 
tion must be pre-eminently directed 
to the drones by which the selected 
queen is to be fertilized. We come 
now to the question whether drones 
possess diversities of temperament, 
but the elucidation of this branch of 
our topics would occupy too much 
time at present. I may perbaps have 





is the solution of the questions, is the | 

constitutional temperament of one| have here expressed, but we cannot 

SS in our object, namely, by 
f 


occasion hereafter to discuss it. | 
Some may dissent from the views I 


steadfast endeavor and close scrutiny 

to attain to the knowledge of the 

truth which the Omniscient has em- 

bodied in this very diminutive mem- 

— of animated nature—the honey- 
ee. 

Now, as Vogel has proved beyond a 
doubt that the yellow race of bees 1S 
| hot a primary race, but has been pro- 
|duced in all its varieties by crosses 
between the Egyptian and black bees, 
it makes it easy to see why the Italian 
is so gentle and so prone to run out 
into the black bee. The Egyptian 
bee was probably brought into Europe 
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some thousands of years ago. Virgil 
tells in his pastorals, that there were 
two distinct races of bees there in his 
time (that was in the time of Julius 
Cesar), and that the yellow race was 
the best thought of; but as the black 
bee isa native of Europe, it results 
that the black blood in the Italian bee 
preponderates—there is more of it than 
there is of the Egyptian blood, hence, 
they are gentle, and the addition of a 
little more black blood makes them 
all black, as we have many times 
learned to our cost. I judge that the 
Syrian, Holy Land and Cyprian bee 
were originally produced be a cross 
between the black bee of Europe and 
the Egyptian. but in their case, I take 
it, that the Egyptian blood predomi- 
nates; the queens are small, they are 
very light in color, and their disposi- 
tion, in many cases, resembles the 
Egyptian more than any other race. 
In fact, I am perfectly satisfied that 
is just where they obtained it. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 











For the American Bee Journal. 


Caledonian Apiarian Society. 





_This Society held its ninth exhibi- 
tion in connection with the Highland 
Agricultural Society’s Show, in the 
King’s Park, Glasgow Green. It oc- 
cupied two large marquees in the 
south-west corner of the yard. 

Every exhibition seems to be ad- 
vancing always on the preceding one, 
both as regards the number of entries 
and the quality and quantity of the 
hives, bee furniture, ete. The entries 
humbered upward of 100, exactly 
double that of last year, when the 
show was held in Stirling. Not only 
did the entries show an excess in 
number, but the quality of the exhibits 
were of such a character as to denote 
the distinct advances being made in 
the science of apiculture. A few of 
the sections and supers on exhibition 
were under the prescribed weight, 
which suggested the fact that the sea- 
son has not been favorable for the 
production of honey. 

Passing into the largest marquee, 
we find the centre ef attraction to be 
in the observatory hives, which were 
Placed along the north side of the 
tent. As the greatest interest was 


hanifested in this class, I shall give a° 


brief account of it: 

In this department there was a keen 
competition, the first. prize falling 
eservedly to Mr. D. Wood, Benmore 
via Greenock, whose hive was notice- 
able both for its ingenuity and beauty. 
It consisted of four frames double- 
hinged, folded together and set at 
proper distances, so that there is no 
Possibility of bee-crushing. When 
folded together it occupies 11x17x24 
Inches in height; when expanded it 
18 2 ft. 7 inches, into the shape of a W, 
80 that the eye sees everything that is 


goingon. All the necessary opera- 
tions can be done by drawing the ends 
and top. The glass doors and top at 
each side are made to fold, when open 
to form thesidesandtop. The frames 
atttched tothe end, which when drawn 
out exposed them fully 14 inches. It 
is made to revolve on a foundation 
which is so arranged that no single bee 
can be crushed. It will at once be 
seen, when closed, the bees are in a 
perfectly natural condition for all the 
operations of bee life, without loss of 
heat or inconvenience. 

In addition to the above, it is so ar- 
ranged that a crate of sections can be 
put on the top,in which the bees en- 
ter most readily. The excluder zine 
is so arranged that the queen cannot 
ascend the super, which presents a 
very pleasing appearance. In short, 
this is ahive which meets the condi- 
tions laid down by the Society, being 
a perfect hive for both summer and 
winter use, and having all combs visi- 
ble on both sides. 

Mr. James Johnstone, of Touch via 
Stirling, came second with a very nice 
hive, which has seven barsin number. 
These were of the Woodbury size, ar- 
ranged in a row, and standing parallel 
to each other. These, working on a 
—_ opened out like the leaves of a 
,00k, While the bees found their way 
to the main channel down the centre 
of the pivot. . | 

Mr. Wood also exhibited another 
two leaved hive, which had six frames. | 
It was well stocked, and also a great | 
source of attraction. 

Mr. Johnstone gained the first prize | 
for tne best colony of British bees, | 
which he exhibited in a six-bar Wood- | 
bury hive, which was well stocked. | 
In it the frames were arranged in two | 
perpendicular rows, showing artificial | 
comb foundation in the various stages | 
of extension up to the complete cell. | 

Mr. Young, of Perth, came second, | 
with one almost exactly the same, | 
which was also well stocked. | 

Mr. Sword, of Falkirk, came third, | 
which were exhibited in a single leaved | 
hive, and contained four frames. This | 
was aiso well stocked. 

These were entries for the best! 
colony of foreign bees, but as none of | 
them were perfectly pure, the judges | 


made no awards. | 


In the class for hives, the competi- | 
tion was very keen ; they were all of a| 
superior kind, both as to workmanship | 
and design, the bar-frames making a 
splendid display by themselves. For | 
the best collection of hives, bee furni- 

ture, etc., Mr. Young gained first 
prize, Mr. Steele, of Dundee, coming 
second. Both exhibited very inter- 
esting collections of everyihing con- 
nected with apiculture, even from a 
needle to an anchor. There was also 
a good display of various sized supers, 
comb foundation and samples of wax. 








competed for. Mr. Sword gained the 
first prize for the best exhibition of 
extracted honey in two pound glasses, 
while Mr. Templeton took first prize 
for the best comb honey in small 
sections. 

Mr. Sword was awarded first prize, 
and Mr. Scott second prize for the 
best honey cakes, which were ‘‘very 
tasty.” 

Mr. Young was awarded 3 prizes of 
merit for various honey extractors. 
which he exhibited, proving a good 
source of attraction. 

Mr. Wood gained first prize for his 
fine display of honey producing plants, 
exhibited ina dried state. 

Passing out of this tent we find our- 
selves enclosed in a smaller canvas,,. 
one (which has been several times. 
illustrated in the BEE JOURNAL), and 
which was the scene of great interest 
during the show. Manipulating was. 
carried on daily, while the public were 
a by agauze-screen. Driving 
yees from a straw skep and trans- 
ferring their combs and bees to a bar- 
frame hive, were performed at inter- 
vals during the day and never failed 
to astonish the many visitors, who 
seemed amazed at the easy manner in 
which the bee master could handle 
them, like flies. 

The following gentlemen acted as 
judges: Mr. Cowan, Horsham near 
London; Mr. Wilkie Gourock, Mr. 
Patterson Struan, and Mr. Garvie 
Bridge. of Earnwhile. Bailie Laugh- 
land, of Kilmarnock, acted as Umpire. 

The weather throughout was very ° 
wet with the exception of the last day 
(Friday), otherwise the show was a 
great success. 

JOHN D. HutTcuison, Sec. 


—_ 


The National Convention. 








The North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society will hold their 13th an- 
nual meeting at Washington Park 
Hall, Cincinnati, O., across oo 
ton Park from the Exposition build- 
ing. Time, Oct. 3rd to Sth, 1882. 
First session ‘'uesday, 10 a. m., Oct. 
8. Weare encouraged to hope that 
this will be a very profitable meeting, 
as we are promised papers from, and 
the presence of, a large number of 
our most prominent bee-keepers both 
in the United States and Canada, and 
essays and implements of the apiary 
are expected from abroad to add to 
the knowledge imparted by the re- 
search and inventive skill and meth- 
ods of our countrymen. 

ERICK PARMLY, Sec. 

New York, July 12, 1882. 





«= The Central Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet a 
19th, at Lansing, in the Capitol Build- 
ing. We call the meeting two weeks 





In the honey classes the quality shown | before the Annual Fair of the Central 
was of high merit. Forthe best super Michigan Agricultural Society meets, 
above 20 |bs., Mr. Anderson, of Ste-|for the purpose of making the final 
venson, carried off the first prize,| arrangements for a large exhibit of 
while Mr. Crawford, of Arran, came | bees, honey and apiarian ee A 
second. Both looked remarkably | cordial invitation is extended to bee- 
well, so much so, that both were| keepers everywhere. The meeting 
bought immediately after the judging. | will be of especial interest, and a large 
All the other classes, which were | attendance is expected. 
glasses and small supers, were well E. N. Woop, Sec. 
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To all Bee-Keepers in lowa,.—At the 
next annual meeting of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Society, to be 
held Oct. 3d, in Cincinnati, Vice 
Presidents are expected to report the 
status of the industry in their respect- 
ive States. This can only be done by 
the help of bee-keepers in different 
parts of the State,and I wish that 
every person interested in bees would, 
as soon as they see this notice, send me 
by postal or letter a report of the con- 
dition of bee culture in their section, 
from the close of last year’s honey 
season until the present time. I hope 
all who see this will respond, as I will 
not even attempt to make the report 
expected of me, unless I have sufli- 
cient information so as to make a rea- 
sonably correct one. 

O. O. POPPLETON, 
Vice P. for lowa. 
Williamstown, Iowa, Aug. 25, 1882. 


gs The Kentucky State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention will meet in Louis- 
ville, Ky., at the Exposition Building 
Press Rooms, on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 26th and 27th. All bee- 
keepers are invited to attend, and send 
essays, papers, implements, or any- 
thing of interest to the fraternity. 
The Exposition will be in full blast 
and cheap. Railroad rates from all 
points. W. WILLIAMSON, Sec. 








= The Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in convention in 
Columbus, on the Fair Grounds, dur- 
ing the week of the State Fair; meet- 
ings to be held on Thursday and 
Friday, Aug. 31 and Sept. 1, 1882. 
Rooms have been provided in the Fair 
Grounds for the use of the Associa- 
tion. A full attendance is requested 
of all whe are interested. 

DANIEL SPEAR, Sec. 
Cardington, O. 


——_— 


Local Convention Directory. 





1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Aug. 31—Ohio State, at Columbus, O. 
aniel Spear, Sec., Cardington, O. 
Sept. 5—N. W. lll. and 8. W. Wis., at Rockton, Ill. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec. 
19—Michigan Central, at Lansing, Mich. 
E. N. Wood, Sec. 
26, 27—Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
28—Norfolk, Ont., at Waterford, Ont. 
Elias Ciouse, Sec. 
‘Oct. 3-6—North American, at Cincinnati, O. 
Dr. Ehrick Parmly, Sec., New York City. 
5—Kentucky Union, at Shelbyville, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky, 
Tuscarawas Valley, at Newcomerstown, O, 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 
Nov. 1—New Jersey & Eastern, at New Brunswick. 
J. Hasbrouck, Sec., Bound Brook, N. J. 
2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
‘time and place of future meetings.—EbD. 





Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 





t= The BEE JOURNAL is mailed at 


the Chicago Postofiice every ‘Tuesday, 


and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
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Clipping Queens.—1. In handling 
brood frames, does it hinder the bees 
or disturb them to place the frames 
back promicuously? 2. What is the 
safest way to clip queens’ wings? I 
notice the usual way is to clip one 
wing only. 3. Why not clip both? 
4. Is there any danger of injuring the 
queen by too close clipping? QUIZ. 
St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 21, 1882. 


{1. It may cause momentary confu- 
sion, but no harm if they are placed 
back with the brood in the center. 

2. Lift the frame with the queen 
and stand it down or hang it, so as to 
leave both hands free; with the 
thumb and fore-finger of the left 
hand deliberately catch hold the end 
of one primary wing, and lifting out 
gently, with a sharp pocket knife cut 
off about one-third. 

3. Because she can make a better 
attempt at flying with the ends of 
both wings clipped, than if a third of 
only one is taken off. 

4. Yes, where both wings are cut 
close, as she is more helpless. If she 
is jostled off the comb by the bees, as 
is sometimes the case, she has more 
difficulty in regaining her position.— 
ED.| 


Preference for Catnip.—Bees were 
on the verge of starvation here till 
about June Ist,and then it was too 
wet, so that the nectar was too thin. 
July showed the “‘ silver lining,” how- 
ever, and August has turned the sil- 
ver to gold. My first swarm came 
June 30th; now, from 17 in the spring, 
I have 54, but the increase came from 
13 colonies, and two wild swarms 
caught. From one Syrian colony I 
have now 11, and all doing well. In- 
creased mainly by natural swarming, 
but also divided and formed several 
nuclei, that have now grown into full 
colonies. A Cyprian colony I divided, 
and 5 days afterward, the new colony 
swarmed, and they have continued to 
swarm nearly every day this week. I 
let the last swarm hang in a tree till 
I tore out all the cells, but found the 
colony was still so strong that 1 hived 
the swarm by itself. The cells were 
in bunches and the children took 
from them half a dozen fine looking 
and lively queens. [I filled all frames 
half way down with foundation, and 
sometimes they were all drawn out 
and contained honey, pollen and eggs 
in less than 24 hours. I have one 
queen with 19 frames of brood, and 
nearly every upper story has been 
badly brooded. Have only taken 





about 150 lbs. of extracted, and have 
about 100 lbs. of comb honey nearly 
ready, but white clover, red clover, 
alsike, melilot, catnip, smartweed and 


will be till frost. If there is any 
plant that I feel sure it will pay to 
plant for honey alone, whether the 
season be wet or dry, itiscatnip. I 
cultivated it this year, and shall plant 
all I can another season. 
Wma. CAMM. 

Murrayville, Ill., Aug. 19, 1882. 





Bees and Amber Syrup.—After an 
absence of about 2 years, I will again 
ask space in the BEE JOURNAL to in- 
form its numerous readers what the 
prospects are in this part of Missouri. 
I began the season with 100 strong 
colonies, besides some 20 nuclei that 
I brought through the winter. I left 
my bees on the summer stands, and 
they all came through without any 
loss. I have now over 200 strong colo- 
nies, mostly Italians and Cyprians. 
‘his has been the finest honey season 
I have ever seen—one continual flow 
from March up the present, and the 
prospects are very fine for fall honey. 
[have taken off 1,500 lbs. of box honey, 
in 1 and 2 lb. boxes, and about, the 
same of extracted, and expect as 
much more. I am putting up an ap- 
paratus for manufacturing syrup and 
sugar from early amber cane, do you 
think the bees will trouble any; I 
have heard that they will, but I would 
like to hear from you? I consult the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL with interest, 
and hope it may continue its weekly 
visits for many years yet to come. 
L. SMITH. 
Lawson, Mo., Aug. 15, 1882. 


[We are afraid you will experience 
considerable annoyance from and 
with the bees on account of your am- 
ber sugar works, especially if there 
should be any interruption in the 
honey flow.—ED.] 





Bees Booming.—We have had no 
surplus honey from our bees for three 
years. But about a week ago they 
commenced ‘‘booming,” and I now 
look for a good fall crop. I have 60 
colonies in excellent condition, mostly 
with upper stories full of comb. 

J. W. GREEN. 

Chillicothe, Mo., Aug. 19, 1882. 





Less than an Average.—The peculiar 
honey season is still continuing. On 
the i8th or 19th of July a heavy flow 
of honey suddenly commenced, and 
continued without interruption until 
the 30th, when it just as suddenly 
terminated. I obtained a surplus of 
about 50 Ibs. of honey per colony dur- 
ing that short flow. Since July 30th, 
honey has been coming in so slowly 
that robber bees have troubled_us 
very much about our work. Fal 
flowers are just commencing to bloom, 
and if we should be fortunate enough 
to have a month of fair weather ie 
may make a medium crop; but I do 
not think it at all probable that we 
can get what I call an average rep, 
viz.: 100 lbs. per colony. Please sen 
us a portion of that “cloud with a 
silver lining.” We would give it 4 
most hearty welcome, I assure you. 

O. O. POPPLETON. 








cause beyond our control. 


buckwheat are yet in profusion, and 





. Williamstown, Iowa, Aug. 15, 1882. 
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Seeding an Orchard.—I have an 
orchard of three acres of trees, 12 
years old; set 22x26 feet apart, now 
seeded to mammoth red clover, the 
heavy growth of which is likely to in- 
jure the trees. I wish to make a bee 
pasture of the orchard, how shall I 
proceed? The clover is now ripe and 
full of seed, besides the ground has 
seed 1n it from last year. Soil is com- 
mon black loam, and quite level. We 
are three miles from any timber, and 
five from town. Land is worth $75 to 
$80 per acre. About one-half of the 
fences are Osage hedge, and this is 
full of catnip. A. H. HoLcoms. 

Pecatonica, Ill., Aug. 20, 1882. 

[Cut the red clover and plow the 
stubble under as usual, then in early 
spring seed the orchard down with 
white clover. This will make excel- 
lent sheep, hog and calf pasture, and 
avery good range for bees. We 
would advise seeding down to sweet 
clover, but its rank growth on good 
loam would make it quite as objec- 
tionable to the orchard as the mam- 
moth red clover, as it woufd attain a 
height of six feet or more.—ED.] 





Excessive Swarming.—This season 
has been one of the most favorable of 
all seasons for breeding in this locality 
I ever experienced. Larger swarms 
Inever saw; hives full and running 
over continually. Notwithstanding all 
the precaution taken to prevent them 
from issuing, they would come forth 
. with mated or virgin queens. 

have given room with surplus and 
breeding eapacity to noavail. Ihave 
practiced destroying queen cells; in 
short, have done everything I ever 
read of or knew to prevent them from 
swarming and failed. Do you know 
what is the matter? With the excep- 
tion of two days since the latter part 
of June, until to-day, I have hived 
from 1 to9 swarms. I am using the 
Langstroth hive, an eight frame hive 
as modified by James Heddon, with 
his surplus arrangement, which I like. 
[must give you my experience with 
a large swarm. Five issued at one 
time and clustered together. I have 
one-third of one of the primary wings 
of every queen clipped, consequently, 
I captured four of those queens and 
returned them to their respective 
hives. The other one could fly enough 
to accompany the bees. They were 
directly over my bee garden or apiary, 
comprising 100 colonies of bees. I 
attempted to ascend twice to take 
them, but was nervous about it, in 
consequence of their becoming very 
much irritated on account of the up- 
toar produced by the swarming, and 
gave it up to contrive some other 
means to get them, as I did not want 
to lose 5 Italian swarms in 1, witha 
prod queen. The size of the cluster 
veing about 4 feet long and 16 inches 
in diameter. As it was about 30 feet 

igh, I coneluded to try what virtue 
1ereé was in powder and shot. I re- 
quested a young man in my amps on 
the farm ‘to get the gun and shoot 
through them. He did so the third | 





time. You may guess there was a 
dislodgement of the bees to my satis- 
faction. With the exception of what 
were killed (perhaps enough for one 
swarm), the balance with the queen 
settled on an apple tree about 6 feet 
from the ground, and I saved and 
hived them in their original homes 
with their mothers. 
DANIEL WHITMER. 

South Bend, Ind., Aug. 17, 1882. 

[This season has been a peculiar 
one regarding swarming, some bee- 
keepers reporting it without a pre- 
cedent. We have known several cases 
of swarming from 3-story Langstroth 
hives, wherein were 30 brood-frames, 
and the majority containing more or 
less brood. Your trouble has been 
augmented somewhat by using only 
eight frames in the lower story; but 
we doubt if double that number 
would altogether have repressed their 
swarming proclivities. A bee-keeper 
of our acquaintance, in this city, who 
has long entertained the opinion that 
a long-idea hive could be constructed 
which would prove a non-swarmer, 
having occasion to absent himself 
from the city for several weeks, con- 


structed some of that class, and was | P 


so sanguine of success that he disre- 
garded our advice to clip a wing of 
each queen. Now he mourns the loss 
of several of his best queens, which 
were accompanied by rousing swarms. 
In no instance were even all the foun- 
dation frames drawn out when the 
bees absconded, and he doubts the 
correctness of his theories.—ED.] 





Cyprians Beat all the Rest. — Two 
years ago this fall I obtained 2 Cyp- 
rians and 1 Italian queen. I lost one 
of the Cyprians the first winter. The 
other beats all the rest of the bees 
combined. ‘The first year they cast 7 

ood swarms. This year one colony 
1as cast 6swarms. 1 doubled up four 
and made two, so as to have them 
strong. They are the best workers I 
have. As there is some inquiry about 
them, I willsay they have done well 
forme. I have taken from three col- 
onies about 65 lbs of honey each, and 
will get 40 lbs. more from each this 
season, of box honey. From one col- 
ony of my old strain of bees, I will get 
about 160 lbs. of box honey. I have 
now 105 lbs., and they are good for 55 
or 60lbs.more. Out of my 45 colonies, 
26 have done all the swarming this 
year. I have sold two, doubled up 
some,and some swarms went together. 
I now have 78 colonies, all doing well. 
Bees in this section are doing very 
well, although the spring was wet and 
cold, which made them rather late in 
swarming; but when white clover 
came they went into it witharush. I 
put off swarming as long as I can, so 
as to get large swarms, when I can 
get honey in abundance. 

THOMAS LASHBROOK. 

Waverly, Iowa, Aug. 22, 1882. 








Never saw a Better Honey Harvest. 
—The “silver linings of the clouds” 
reached here July 10th, and I never 
saw a better honey harvest in this 
country than it has been since that 
time. I inclose two honey plants, 
please give name and value. The 
small red flower grows in the timber 
land, and the bees work on it all day. 
Even where there is but one plant, I 
tind it covered with bees. The yellow 
flower grows on the bottom land, and 
is a great favorite with the bees. 

E. Dory. 

Macksburg, Iowa, Aug. 15, 1882. 


[The small red flower is figwort or 
Simpson honey plant; the yellow 
flower is a solidago, to which class the 
goldenrod also belongs. It is need- . 
less, after giving the names, to say 
more in commendation of them as 
honey plants.—EbD. ]} 





apm ary a Queen Cell.—On the 
10th inst. I had a swarm of bees come 
off. I went to the old hive and took 
out all the queen cells but one, laying 
them in a box which I put in the 
shop. On the 14th I came across 
them, and commenced to open them 
with my knife. I founda large one 
which I cut open, but seeing a grub- 
looking thing which moved a little, I 
ut it in a queenless colony, grafting 
it in a comb, then awaited results. 
The next day at noon the cell was 
built out again and capped over, and 
to-day a fine, lively queen came forth. 
We are getting up quite an interest 
in bee-culture around Bushnell this 
season. All bee-keepers here appear 
to be doing well, and are taking off 
lots of honey. 
NATHAN M. WOODMAN. 
Bushnell, [ll., Aug. 22, 1882. 





Best Honey Flow of the Season.— 
We are having the largest and long- 
est honey flow of the season. Wit 
10 days more of this weather, it will 
exceed in bulk all the rest of the sea- 
son’s crop. Bees are swarming daily ; 
I had three swarms yesterday, but 
~ them all back, thinking that the 

est course to pursue. 
GEO. E. HILTON. 
Fremont Center, Mich., Aug. 23. 





Swarming Perplexities.— We have 
had a singular season so far, with but 
few days at a time that bees could get 
honey, on account of rains. We have 
had plenty of flowers, but the rain 
washes the honey out ina day or two; 
but more flowers come again. I have 
hada singular experience with swarms 
this season. Heretofore they have 
waited for each other—not so this 
time, for I have had as many as four 
out all at once, before I could get the 
first onehived. Lattempted to divide, 
but sometimes some would get no 
queen, and so would go back. A 
second swarm came out before I had 
the first one halfin ; they wentin with 
the first one without settling any- 
where. I have lost over $50 worth of 
swarms by absconding. All were 
Italians but one, and that rose high 
in the air and bid me good-bye. I 
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have sold 3 colonies for $23.50, and 
have 9 left. I have not taken over 200 
lbs. of honey. It may be we will have 
a good fall season. ‘ 
JOEL BREWER. 
Lincolnville, Ind., Aug. 15, 1882. 





Honey-Dew.—We are having the 
sweetest time ever known in this 
county. No honey-dew before this 
has ever furnished a parallel. The 
bees are swarming, very rich, and 
stinging everything within fifty yards. 
I have been intending to call on you 
during this month, but will not be 
able todoso untilnext month. Please 
give us the philosophy of honey-dew. 

Wo. T. STURGILL. 

Pickering, Mo., Aug. 19, 1882. 


[The cause or origin of honey-dew 
has been a matter of much discussion 
and diversity of opinion among scient- 
ists as well as apiarists, one class 
holding that honey-dew is a juice or 
liquid which oozes from the leaves of 
trees and plants under certain atmos- 
pheric influences; opponents main- 
taining that it is an excretion de- 
posited by small insects (aphis, or 
vine-fretter). Both parties are un- 
doubtedly correct—i. e., there are 
probably two qualities of liquid, both 
termed honey-dew, and each having 
its origin as given above. It would 
require much more space than we can 
devote, to attempt to discuss the 
‘philosophy of honey-dew.”—Eb. ] 





Eleven Colonies from One.—Starting 
in with one colony of blacks and _ hy- 
brids last season late, I divided them 
this spring, and by swarming and 
dividing since, I now have 11 strong 
colonies doing splendidly. I have ta- 
ken off some surplus, and the honey 
is superior to any I have ever seen 
west of the Mississippi. I never knew 
bees to increase so rapidly as they 
have the past few weeks. My ex- 
perience in making the test satisfies 
me that this is a most excellent locality 
for bee culture, and if the winter 
proves as encouraging as the past sea- 
son, I shall devote my whole time to 
apiculture in future. 

Wan. W. EASTMAN. 

Yankton, Dak., Aug. 19, 1882. 





Corn Tassel Honey.--I mail you 
sample of honey—what is it gathered 
from ? I think it is corn, or is it buck- 
wheat, or what? Bees are very busy, 
but I do not know what they are 
gathering from. R. S. PLOPPER. 

Bartlett, Ill., Aug. 23, 1882. 


[It is as pure a sample of corn tassel 
honey as we ever saw, but is rather 


thin.—ED. ] 


Not Doing Well.—Bees are not do- 
ing well in this section, too wet, cold 
White clo- 
ver seems to be abundant in the Mis- 
sissippi bottoms, but too far off for 


and a scarcity of flowers. 


— J. SMITH HEAD. 
enton, Mo., Aug. 19, 1882. 


Cellar for Winter.—I wish to get 
your advice about wintering bees in 
my cellar, which I had intended for 
that purpose. The cellar is 32 feet 
square ; the part intended for bees is 
partitioned off 14 feet on the north- 
side with flooring ; there are two win- 
dows, one in the north and one in the 
east. It is ventilated with a pipe run- 
ning into the chimney. Would this 
be a good place for wintering bees, 
and how should they be prepared? I 
have 34 colonies. Last week, in ex- 
amining my bees, I found a strong 
colony queenless, with no brood ex- 
cept that which was capped. They 
had several queen cells, some capped 
and others not. I caged a young lay- 
ing queen and put her between the 
frames. The next day I drew the 
slide, and on the following morning 
the young queen was lying at the 
entrance. I opened the hive and 
found fresh laid eggs; on looking 
further, I found an inferior queen. I 
pinched her head and_ introduced 
another, and now all is lovely. Where 
did the queen come from ? 

Hebron, Neb. F. E. ROPER. 


[The cellar you describe ought to be 
satisfactory for wintering bees in, if 
you entirely darken the two windows, 
and if free from jarring. When you 
put the bees away for winter, lift the 
covers entirely off,spread thin blankets 
loosely over the top, put one-inch 
square sticks crosswise, and stack the 
hives up as high as you can reach con- 
veniently. It is a good plan to alter- 
nate the entrances—that is, face one 
hive one way, and the next face oppo- 
site alternately through the stack. 

The inferior queen was undoubtedly 
in the hive when you first looked it 
through, and the bees nursed the cells 
with a view to swarming.—ED.] 





A Slight Mistake.—On page 524 you 
made a slight mistake in the thickness 
of the worm I sent you. It should 
have been + instead of 4 of an inch. 

S. C. FREDERICK. 

Coal Vale, Kan. 





Not so Bad.—Hearing so many poor 
reports from this State, this season, 
in regard to the honey crop, I thought 
I would give you my report up to date. 
From one colony I have already taken 
130 pounds of choice white clover, all 
finished complete, besides 12 lbs. more 
unfinished, and several others have 
given me over 100 lbs. tothe colony. I 
ran 28 colonies for comb honey, two 
of which superseded their queens, 
thereby giving me but little surplus. 


G. 


honey. H. ADAMS. 





gathered a surplus in supers. 





I have obtained in all, from this num- 
ber, 2.000 lbs. of what I eall choice 


North Nassau, N. Y., Aug. 16, 1882. 


Oregon for Bees.—Bees in this lo- 
cality are very rich with stores in 
brood chambers, but few colonies have 
Should 


fall harvest be good, a surplus in sec- 
tions will be finished, and some ex- 


perienced bee men will extract. Bees, 
generally, are in fine condition. Iam 
looking forward to run an apiary near 
Portland, Oregon. What is your 
opinion of that country ? 

C. S. NEWsoom. 
Athens, O., Aug. 20, 1882. 


[We have been informed Portland,. 
Oregon, is an excellent locality for 
bees, but know nothing of it personally. 
—ED.] 


Sweet Clover.—How many acres of 
sweet clover will be a fair estimate for 
50 colonies of bees ? 

H. J. NORTHRUP. 


Lansingburgh, N. Y 





[We have no means of knowing with 
any degree of accuracy, as the growth 
with us is spontaneous and scattering ; 
but think ten acres would be ample. 
This, then, could be partly mowed in 
July, so as to have one-half in bloom 
while the remainder wept into its first 
seeding, which usually takes place in 
August.—ED.] 





Crossing Stock.—Should an Italian 
ueen meet an Italian drone for fecun- 
dation? Would it make any differ- 
ence in stock if she should meet a 
black drone ? F. F. GRAVES. 

Waterville, Me. 

[If an Italian queen meets a black 
drone, her worker and queen progeny 
will be hybrids,and hence impureand 
unfit to breed from. If Itaiian bees 
are wanted, she must meet an Italian 
drone.—ED. } 





Cleome.—I inclose sample of bloom 
that our bees have been working on 
very industriously for over three 
weeks. By giving its name and value 
as a honey plant, you will greatly 
oblige. A SUBSCRIBER. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Aug. 23, 1882. 


[It is Rocky Monntain bee plant 
(Cleome inteyrifolia).As ahoney plavt, 
in our judgment, it ranks second only 
to sweet clover.—ED.] 





Sowing for Honey.—1. Will it pay 
to sow good, high, well-drained grain 
land for bee pasturage ? 2. How much 
of such land should one sow to keep & 
hundred colonies? It is a very poor 
season for bees in this vicinity, a0 
they are not likely to have enough ~' 
winter on without feeding. We fn 
the BEE JOURNAL a great assistance. 

Ira ORVIS. 

Pickering, Ont., Aug. 20, 1882. 

[l. Yes; we decidedly think it 
would, as most of the season it would 
be valuable for stock pasturage, espe 
cially if sweet clover, which would 
give 3 to 4 weeks of green grazing 
after everything else is winter-killed. 
and spring grazing would bea penelit 
to it rather than damaging. 




















2. Ten to twenty acres.—ED.] 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20. per agate line of space, each insertion. 


A line of Agate type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 

DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole is 
paid in advance : 


Tat OS WEB cccccccvccccocves 10 per cent. discount. 
“ ~ . 20 “ 





“13 “ =(@months)...30 “ = 
“26 “ (6months)....40 “ a 
“39 “ (9months)....460 “ - 
Be * GYGRE) ecccsed 60 * > 


Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone, 
25 per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent., 3 months, 
4 per cent., if wholly paid in advance. 

Discount, for 1 year, in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., 6 months, 2O per cent., 3 
months, 10 per cent., if wholly paid in advance. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 








Special Dlotices. 


Always forward us money either 
by postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 

+ <a + 

Bee Pasturage aNecessity.— We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 
5 al 

Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 

For ® Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 


‘ 3,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 
4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 
&,— * ” cloth. 
@,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 ooat 
or Apiary Register for 200 Col’s. 




















Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 
for their labor in getting up the club. 





& Binders cannot be sent to Can- 
ada by mail—the International law 
Will not permit anything but samples 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 


A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 
We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘* Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 
Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 
—— > + <i -+ oe 
Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 
SES Ss TE 

Emerson Binders.—We have had a 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the BEE JOURNAL for 1882. 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to preserve the JOURNAL as fast as 
received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. 
—_~- es 

gay Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 

° . 

Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey. 
A new pamphlet of 32 pages. Atthe 
last meeting of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, we were ap- 
pointed on a committee to prepare in- 
structions on the Exhibition of Bees 
and Honey at Fairs; thisis also added 
to the above. Price, 10 cents. 
—-_ -<- 

«= Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1881 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
cure a binder and put themin. They 
are very valuable for reference 
—————_s---- <> oe 


«> When you meet with an aecident, 
et a sprained ankle, or otherwise in- 
jured, don’t go to the expense of send- 
ing for a doctor, but apply Kendail’s 
Spavin Cure, and you will experience 


























of merchandise weighing less than 80z. 


The Apiary Register. 





All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)..... . 200 





The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 


Bingham’s Smoker Corner. 


Cyprians Conquered.—All summer 
it has been *“* which and t’other’”’ with 
me and the Cyprian colony of bees I 
have; but at last I am “‘ boss “Tw 7 
ham’s Conqueror Smoker did it. If 
you want lots of smoke, just at the 
right time, get a Conqueror Smoker of 
Bingham. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882. 


Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 




















| every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 


mechanics, professional and business men, 


| and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


SWEET CLOVER SEED, 


King of Honey-Producing Plants. 


Sown early in the fall will bloom some the next 
season ; blooms from June 10th until killed by 
frost (at least four months). Every bee-keeper 
needs sweet clover. See what James Heddon and 
H. W. Garrett say about sweet clover in the Bee 
Journal of Aug. 16,1882. Have no old seeds—all 
this year’s crop. It will grow on any soil, wet or 
dry. Will sell in bulk, or in small lots. Send for 
prices. A, SNYDER. 
Clarksville, Albany Co., N. Y. 


For SALE—An Aptesy of 120 colonies, suita- 
ble for Extracted Honey. For further infor- 
mation applyto J. MCINTYRE, Strathroy, Ont. 


35w2tp 
| i B f Sale, 
talian Bees for Sale, 
One to Forty Colonies of Italian Bees for sale 
cheap. Address, OTTO KLE!I 9 
Detroit, Mich. 


HENRY ALLEY, WENHAM, MASS. 


Queens Worth $2.00 for $1.25. 


Large, handsome and beautiful. Every one 
warrantec 4s good in all respects as tested queens. 
No loss of queens by mailin my new cages—al!l go 
safely. Safe arrival and purity guaranteed. Ital- 
ian, Cyprian and Holy Land Queens by return 
— — money r¢ quired until queen is received. 

33w3t 


HONEY 


For the pust few years I have made this excel- 
lent food my leading article. Having the best es- 
tablished reputation in this city as a dealer in 
PURE HONEY direct from the Apiaries, enables 
me ty obtain the highest market prices. Your con- 
signments and correspondence respectfully solic- 














ited. 
R. A. BURNETT, Commission Merchant, 
Successor to Conner, Burnett & Co., 
28wist 161 So. Water Street, Chicago, Il. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS, ss%'380>, ets, soe 


Specialty. 
Correspondence cheerfully answered. WM. LL. 








instant relief. 82w4t 


BUss 35sm9t 


Y, 131 Lake street, Chicago, Lil. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ; 
Monday, 10 a, m., August 28, 1882. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY-—I am paying 7c. for dark and 9c. for 
light extracted. 
BEESWAX—Choice lots are worth 25c. here; 
bright yellow, 24c.; dark to good. 17@22c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison St. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY—The market for honey is quiet. Ex- 
tracted brings 7@10c. on arrival. No comb honey 
on the market worth mentioning, prices nominual. 

BEESWAX—Scarce, and brings 20@25c. on arri- 
val. Cc. F. MUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—The crop of 1882 is beginning to come 
forward, and so farvery nice goods have been 
offered. Sales range at 18@20c. per Ib.; one pound 
sections selling at the highest range, when well 
filled and white. Extracted, few offerings and de- 
mand light at 8@9e. 

BEESWAX—25c. for prime yellow ; dark 18@22c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY-—There is no change in honey in our 
market the past week; 1-lb, white honey sells at 
22¢., 2-lb. at 20¢.; second grade, 20c. for 1-lb. and 
18¢. for 2-lb. Extractedtias not moved yet; nom- 
inally held at 12@14c. 

BEESW AX—Scarce at 25@28c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY-—The market is firm for extracted and 
choice comb. Offerings and demand are light. 
We quote white comb, 17@18c.; dark to good, 8@ 
13¢. Extracted, choice to extra white, 9@9<¢c.; 
dark and candied, 7@7%ce. BEESWAX—28@30c. 
STEARNs & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY—tTrade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
cording to quality. 
BEESW AX—P ime quality, 25c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONEY-—A fair movement in strained at 74@8. 
—one lot ot 25 bbls. reported sold at 8c. Some new 
comb (choice white clover offered),but little solda— 
held at 18@20c. per |b.; extracted quiet at 9@10c. 

BEESW AX— Easier at 26@27c. for prime. 

R. C. GREER & CO., 117 N. Main Street. 


NEW YORK, 
HONE Y—No quotations reported.—ED. 
BEESWAX—The market is quiet, with transac- 
tions limited to small lots, but prime wax is held 
firmly, with some Southern not offering below 
22\¥e. Western, pure, 264%@27c ; Southern, pure, 


2744@22Ke. 
7 = D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 


Our Motto is: 


—** Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 
Italian Queens..... $ . 





















ee Queen -$1; Tested 
Palestine Queen 
\ Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
son, ready, if weare timely notified. 
One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames, $8. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 


2 e. paid for bright wax. Money Orders en 
Tuscola, Ill. lwly. 





J may be found on file 
CHTS PAPER aioe (P Howell & 


St.), where advertising contracts may be made for 
itinNEW YORK. 
°° 





AT LULING, TEXAS. 


1 breed PURF ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
for sale; manufacture Hives of any style and 
Comb Foundation. Dealer in Novice Honey Ex- 
tractors, Bingham Smokers, and everything used 
by modern bee-keepers. Write for prices. Bees- 


wax wanted. 
14w39t J. 8. TADLOCK. 
FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 





. high side-walls, 4 to 16 square feet to 
=p the pound. Circular and samples free 
’ J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 

Sole Manufacturers, 

Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


BEESWAX. 


I wish to buy a quantity of good yellow Beeswax. 
Iam paying 25e. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
on arrival. Shipments solicted. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the shipper 
should always be on each packuge. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 












EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 


pages, pocket form ; full of useful tables for | 


casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 





est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, | 


plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
forit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 
make money selling this book. 

t@® For sale at the BEX JoURNAL Office. a8 

















SAT ya: 
j 














wv ENGRAVERS TOOLS & SUPPLIES. -< 


Brdinae 2 monet erento 








GSS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the a ; cause and treatment of euch, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinury dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 


$177 
Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 

lwly D.8S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Ill. 


FREE! FREE! 


Send for our 28-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Bees, Queens and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies before 
purchasing elsewhere. Choice bees, good goods, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


llw6m E. A. THOMAS & CO., Coleraine, Mass. 


UNHAM COMB FOUNDATION—40c. 
per pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 
the Ih. 4xe. Send for samples. Wax worked !0c. 
per lu. F. W. HOLMES, Covpersville, Mich. 








A YEAR and expenses to agents, 
outfit free,addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 











A NEW BEE BOOK! 


Bees & Hone 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the various im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid in the sucvessful manage- 
ment of the honey bee, and ut the same time pro- 
duce the most honey in its best and most attract- 
ive condition. Chief among the new chapters are 
“Bee*Pasturage a Necessity,” * Management of 
Bees and Honey at Fairs,” “* Marketing Honey,” 
etc. Price, bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


925 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


Appreciative Notices. 


Carefully prepared * ad beginners.—Farmers 


| Cabinet, Amherst, N. E 


A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 


We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 

Carefully prepared. and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


A neat and Seay illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 


Much practical useful information,in a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 


Just such a work as should be in the hands of 


} every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, Ll. 


A valuable work forall who are interested inthe 


| cure and management of bees.— Democrat, Alle- 
| gan, Mich. 





13wly | 


‘The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


The engravings are fine. It is gotten up inthe 
very best style, and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, 
Cleveland, O. 


It comprises all that is necessary for successfu) 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
--Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 


A manual, containing a the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. 


Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 
mers’ Journul, Louisville, Ky. 


Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping ® 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 
illustrate the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
field, O. 


Embraces every subject of inierest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y 


It is a valuable and pegetons book, and contains 
a complete resume of the natural history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 
know in their care and management.—Chicago 
Herald. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
itfor the marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He why would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements iD 
his line. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoverie® 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it forthe market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravings, 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for t 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers 
= the Dozen or Hundred. 








jac 
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FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 
tion in the count We send to all parts of the 
United States. e make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 


We now quote an 


Advance of 5 Gents per pound 


on the PRICES PRINTED IN OUR CIRCULA BS, 
Swt 





wholesale or retail. 1 
INQUIRIES 
CONCERNING 


THE CLIMATE, 


Mines, Manufactories and Commerce 


OF 


COLORADO, 


will be promptly and truthfully answered by pri- 
vate letter, upon sending One Dollur to the 


Woman’s Industrial Association, 


lbw6mp 291 Sixteenth St., DENVER, COL. 





Advance in Foundation, 


The manufacturers of Comb Foundation have 
advanced the price 5 cents per pound, owing tothe 
increased cost of Beeswax. 

Until further notice, the price of all the styles 
and kinds of Foundation, except the VanDeusen 
(fiat bottom), will be 


Advanced 5 Cents per pound, 


from the advertised price in my Catalogue. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 





Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the large advance in the price of wax, I 
now quote prices thus : Dunham, 10 to 50 Ibs., 42c., 
Over 50 Ibs.,41c., less than 10 Ibs., 44c.; Vander- 
Yort, 10) sq. feet to the Ib., 1 to 10 Ibs., 57c., 10 to 50 
\bs.,54c. No discounts. Circular free. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


3wiy Cambridge, Henry Co., IN. 


1882. - ITALIAN QUEENS, - 1882. 


Iam _ now booking orders for my 
GOLDEN I[ITALIANS, reared from 
the beststockinthecountry. War- 
ranted Queens, $1; Tested Queens, 
early in the season, $2.50; after 
July, $2; 2 frame Nucleus, with 
Tested Queen, $4; Full Colony, 
. with Tested Queen, $10. The Best 
Quinby Smoker for $1.50. Address all orders to 








L. J. DI ° 
Sieser Order Office)—Butier. Dekalb Co., Ind. 


THE CONQUEROR. 


nvarge Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
ave them, and springs that donotrustan break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 

€ Conqueror has all improvements made tw date, 
and a3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
Postpaid for $2. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 





BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 
NEAT AND CLEAN. 






The Emerson Binder 


IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 


For Bee Journal of 1880 
For Bee Journal of 1881... os 
For Bee Journal Of 1882...........s008+ W5e. 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


LOOK HERE! 


If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, good | 
Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 
tion, all kinds, Section Boxes, and everything a 
live apiarist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


with good young Queens. .Give me a call, friends, 

and I will try and please you. (Box 819 ) 

E. T. FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary, 
Belleville, St. Clair County, Ill. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest improvements, 
including the CONQUEROR. 

" Send for my 32-page [Illustrated 
ng Catulogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
Fe plies of every description. 

= 


*¥ ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
S$ 923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 

Od QUEER. .... 2. sccccecseees $4.50 
2-frame Nucleus, with Test~- 

— fo eeeeeeeeer 5.00 
Full Colony, with Tested 

Queen, before July 1...... 12.00 
Same, after July 1 10. 
Tested Queen, beforeJuly 1, 3.00 





Swly 
















The Bee-Keeper’s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology in the 
State Agricultural College of Michigam 


—:30-— 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—:0°-—— 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 





| of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 


illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the vurious 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

==30°o 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 

All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 

I think Cook’s Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS ‘I’. COLBY. 

It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future book-makers.—British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook's valuable.Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 

I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prot. Cook’s New Manual! of the Apiary than trom 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 

This book is just what everyone interested in, 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who optains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual isa necessity. Prof. Cook’s Manuul is an: 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil. 

With Cook's Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fuily up with the cimes in every particular. The: 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 

My success has been so great as to almost aston-- 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 

It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both, 
the bee and hives, with their implements. itis of 
value to all bee-ruisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 





after July 1.. 2. 
= “9 per half doz., 
Otter FUP 1. cccsccesssosces 13.50 


Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, Lowa. 


Florida Land--640 Acres 


«> CHEAP FOR CASH. .& 


DESCRIPTION, —Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 
west, Franklin county, Florida, situated about 50 
miles south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west or the 
city of Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and 
about 25 miles northeast of the city of Apalachi- 
cola, a seuport on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 
2 sections (5 and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the 
soil is a rich, sandy loam, covered with timber. 


[t was conveyed on Dec. 3lst, 1875, byCol. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including 
the above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 
5th, 1877, by him conveyed to the undersigned for 
$3,000. The title is perfect, and it is unincumbered, 
as shown by an abstract from the Kecords of the 
county, duly attested by the County Clerk; the 
taxes are all paid and the receipts are in my pos- 
session. 

I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or 
trade for asmall farm, or other desirable property. 
An offer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 








THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 





18wtf Abrunia, Mich. 


v25 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 


I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or foreign, which 1 like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
| BOIS, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Api r, France. 


| It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
| and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description ot honey 
pene ay eng and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y, 

We have sed with great pleasure this vade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘oul taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as advised.— Agriculturist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leadi 
bee-men to be the most complete and pructica 
treatise on bee-culture in Europe or America ; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee- man will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. — It is. 
handsomely printed, neatly bound, and isa credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most complete: 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers whieh 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
er There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which be uses. 
admirably to ——_ and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupmions.—American Inventor. 

—tot— ° 

PRIcE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 

$1.00.by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 
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“RED TAPE!” 


Who will be the The Original 
first to copy? BINGHAM 


25,000 IN USE, Bee Smoker 


if you buy the Origi- 
nal Patent Bingham < 
Bee Smoker, you will \ z 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—et the best, that 
mever go out—always ¢ 
please—never is com- 
plained of—thestand- ¥ 
ard of excellence the 

world over — better 
and handsomer this 
“season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
postpaid, from 65 cts, 
‘to $2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 
-our smokers and hon- 


ey knives first, you 
will have tuo buy no. atented, 1878. 


<others. 
PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 








‘Wide shield Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 75 2 00 
Large Bingham Smoker (wide 

Tn ES rae 150 1 75 
Extra Bingham Smoker (wide 

| A Sere 125 1 50 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 00 1 3 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 

ED ahonetsanncanssctacs neBreree 50 65 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey 

NG AF SR ncncdeneccecsatesccce 1 00 115 


ba sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 
:Tates. 
Send for free description and testimonials, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


Scribner's Lumber and Log Book. | 


TEARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States und Canada. Ask your booksellers 
forit. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 


&@” Forsale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. gf 


PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 

ueens,and have now more than 10/ colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
$1.25 each ; after that date, single Queen, $1.00 ; 6 
for #510; 12 or more, 75 cents each ; Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more euch. Tested Queens, $2.50 
-each ; [talian Queens, same price. 


| 
| 
I. R. GOOD, | 
| 
| 


17wtf 














Swiy Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
-Apply to Cc. - MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. | 


¢# Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly | 


Bees and Queens. 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, | 
From my Apiaries. } 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. | 


(Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 


-cation. J. H. ROBERTSON, 
S5owtf Pewamo, Lonia Co., Mich. 


QUEENS--QUEENS 


Circulars free. Address, 
l5w6m JOS. M. BROOKS, Columbus, Ind. 


HALBERT E. PAINE, 
late Com’r of Patents. 


PAINE & LADD, 


Solicitors of Patents and Atty’s in Patent Cases, | 
29wi3t WASHINGTON, D.C. | 

















STorY B. LADD. 


EXCELSIOR 


HONEY EXTRACTORS, 


‘3 In answer to frequent inquiries 
NB/® for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The3 frame basketisin a 
can of the same size and style as 
thezframe, The4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
#7 ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for anv size of frame. 
Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainergover the canal lead- 
ss ing to the honey gate,and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 





For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches......... $8 00 
For2 Langstroth “ eT 8 00 
For 3 ae 10x18 ” 
For 4 - ~ 10x18 = * 
For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 med 
For3 ba = 12%x20 ” 
For 4 - ” 13x20 “ 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ll. 


100 Colonies 


FOR SALE. ALSO, 


TESTED AND DOLLAR QUEENS 











BEES BY THE POUND. 


Send address for prices. 
lw35t JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 





40 TONS 


| tered b 


Of Comb Honey wanted; York State preferred. 


Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
425 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa name production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, #1, 


Quinby’s New Bec-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its syle 8 plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—_#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. 1. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, 81.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75ec. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Protit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
andinventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are: “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” ‘*‘ Management 
of Beesand Honey at Fuirs,”’ “Marketing Honey,” 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, @Sec.3; in paper 
covers, 560c., postpaid. 


Bienen Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman, in 
the GERMAN language. Price, in paper covers, 
40 cents, or $3 per dozen, postpaid. , 


Dzierzon Theory ;— presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and turmishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15c. 


Honey, as Feod and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation cf Honey for the 
Market ; Honey as fo0oa, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
thousands, creating a demand for honey 


| everywhere. Published in English and German. 


Say how much of each grade you will probably | 
have, size of section, how soon it can be in ship- | 
ping order (the whole or part of it), lowest cash | 


price, and address F. I. SAGE, Wethersfield, Conn. 
33w4tp 





EARS For THE MILLION ! 


Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 
This Oil is abstracted from a peculiar species of 

smal! White Shark, caughtinthe Yellow Sea, 

known us Carcharodon Rondeletii. Every Chinese 
tisherman knowsit. Its virtues as a restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the year 1410. Its cures were so numerous and 


| Many soscemingly miraculou-~, thatthe rem- 


edy was officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 
pire. Itsuse became so universal that for over 
300 years no Deafness has existed among 
the Chinese people. Sent, charges prepaid, to 
any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY}! 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 

I have no unearthly noises in my head, and hear 
much better. 

I have been greatly benetited. 

My deafness helped a great deal—think another 
bottie will cure me. 


“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITERCAN 
PEKSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
AND OBSERVATION. Write at once to HAYLOCK 
& JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York, enclosing $1, 
und you will receive by return a remedy that will 
enable you to heur like anybody else,and whose 
curative effects will be permanent. You will never 
regret doing so.”—EDITOR OF MERCANTILE RE- 
VIEW. 

t®~ To avoid lossin the mails, please send money 
by REGISTEKED LETTER. 


Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
(Late HAYLOCK & CO.) 
Sole Agente Jor America, 7 Dey St., New York. 
2uwly 


at 


Price for either edition, @e.3; per dozen, 5O0c. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Assuciation. Price, 10c. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, und instructions on the ex- 


| hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 


Newman. Price, 10c. 
The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Sc. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pumpiiet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by ThomasG. 


| Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
| tant subject, With suggestions what to plant, and 


| and when and how « 26 engravings. 


| 
| 


| 





| 


Price, 10¢. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. it gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1O0c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. ‘'his book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand u law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 200 pages 5S@ec- 


Kendall's Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 45 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 25e. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 2c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanie, contains over 1,000,000 Indus: 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade oo 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vas 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Businet 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, os 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayer 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gil 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, ble 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a verte 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth 7 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Mad, 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, #2.50. 
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